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New Creations 


Arriving Dail 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


DIAMOND, PRECIOUS STONE,AND GOLD JEWELRY 
PEARLS, PEARL NECKLACES AND COLLARS, CHAINS,HAIR 
ORNAMENTS AND PINS, JEWELED WATCHES AND WATCH 
BRACELETS, EXTRA-FLAT GOLD WATCHES FOR MEN 


SILVER AND GOLD TABLEWARE, OPERA, FIELD, AND 
MARINE GLASSES; STATIONERY, LIBRARY AND SMOKERS 
ARTICLES, TRAVELING AND SHOPPING BAGS, TOILET 
ARTICLES IN SILVER, GOLD, AND IVORY 


HALL,MANTEL,AND TRAVELING CLOCKS; MANTEL 
SETS IN PERIOD DESIGNS, BRONZES BY NOTED 
SCULPTORS, TIFFANY FAVRILE LAMPS AND.SHADES 


MINTON, CAULDON, COPELAND, CROWN STAF- 
FORDSHIRE, DOULTON, WORCESTER AND LENOX 
CHINA, ROCK CRYSTAL,ETCHED, CUT, ENGRAVED 
AND GILDED GLASS 


THE MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 
IS EVER AVAILABLE TO OUT-OF-TOWN 
CORRESPONDENTS 


FirtH AVENUE AND 37! STREET 
New York 









































SHELBURNE 


—on the Boardwalk 
OCATION on the Boardwalk 


gives nearly every room an 

ocean outlook, and all sleeping 
rooms, mostly en suite, are planned 
to the minutest detail for comfort 
and convenience—perfect ventila- 
tion, salt hot and cold baths, electric 
lights, telephones, and thoroughly 
modern furniture. 


OF ALL Atlantic City restaurants the Grill Room and Main 

Dinirig Room of The Shelburne are best and most favorably 
known. It is here that “everybody” may be found either at lunch 
or in the evening. Even if you are not stopping at the Shelburne, 


your dinner invitations will always bring you here—and the 
dinners you give should be here. 


Recent remodeling of the entire house has resulted in additions 
that will be welcomed by patrons. The Exchange leading to the 


HOTEL SHELBURNE 






DINING ROOM 


Sun Parlor, the Writing Room, and the Music Room have been 
rebuilt in mahogany. The large Enclosed Palm Veranda gives an 
unobstructed view of the Boardwalk and the Sea. The Old Rose 
Garden has been converted into an open-air Pergola Dining Room 
with fountains, cool, cozy corners and roses massed from the Sun 
Parlor nearly to the Boardwalk. All trains are met by special 


conveyances, Reservations may be made by telegram—let us 
send booklet and rates. Jacob Weikel 


ATLANTIC CITY 






































VANITY FAIR MAKES TRAVEL EASY 


The Vanity Fair Travel Bureau will arrange all details for you 


If you want to know about some place you have never visited— 
If you want to know the starting and arriving times of trains 


anywhere— 


If you want to know about steamer and train connections any- 


where in the world— 


If you want tickets and staterooms secured for you— 
If you want reservations made at any hotel— 


Ask the Vanity Fair Travel Bureau! They will cheerfully solve any of these prob- 


lems. 


The Bureau exists to reduce for Vanity Fair readers all the disagreeable 


preliminaries of travel. It will even advise you on the clothes and luggage needed 
for various climates; and, if you wish, it will buy them for you through the 


Vanity Fair Shoppers. 


This service is free. The more use you make of it, the better for all concerned. 


Address all inquiries to the 


Travel Bureau 


VANITY FAIR 


449 Fourth Avenue 


New York City 
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Light Harness Racing 


August 1: Grand Circuit at Detroit. 

August 3-8: Grand Circuit at Grand Rapids. 

August 3-7: Metropolitan Circuit at Ho- 
hokus. 


August 10-15: Grand Circuit at Kalama- 
zoo. 


August 11-13: Metropolitan Circuit at 
Monroe, N. Y. 


August 17-22: Grand Circuit at Pittsburgh. 


August 18-20: Metropolitan Circuit at 
Goshen. 

August 24-29: Grand Circuit at Buffalo. 

August 25-27: Metropolitan Circuit at 
Middletown. 

August 31: Grand Circuit at Syracuse. 


Thoroughbred Racing 


August 1-31: Summer meeting at Saratoga. 


Golf 


August 1: President’s cup at Ekwanok— 
Club handicap at Upper Montclair— 
Club handicap at Ardsley—Club handi- 
cap at Glen Ridge—Club handicap at 
Dyker Meadow—F our ball foursome at 
Nassau—O’Donoghue cups at Fox Hills 
—Ball sweepstakes at North Jersey— 
Midsummer tournament at Wykagyl— 
Captain’s cup at Oakland—Sunnyside’s 
prizes at Apawamis— Club champion- 
ship at Deal—Handicap ~“~. at Hotel 
Champlain—August cups at Sleepy Hol- 
low—Governors’ cup at Sound Beach— 
Bogey handicap at Hackensack—Tour- 
nament committee cups at Hollywood— 
Saegkill Club at Dutchess County Club 
—Four ball foursomes at Lake 
Mahopac. 


August 4: Women’s championship cup at 
Hollywood. 

August 5-6: Metropolitan open champion- 
ship at Scarsdale. 

August 8: Moore cup at Upper Montclais 
— Club handicap at Dyker —- 0’ Dono- 
ghue cup at Fox Hills—Four ball com- 
petition at North Jersey—Midsummer 
tournament at Wykagyl — President’s 
cup_at Apawamis — Club championship 
at Deal— Wee Burn Club at Sound 
Beach Club—Club handicap at Manhat- 
tan—Turtle Club handicap at Hacken- 
sack—Monthly handicap at Saegkill— 
Tournament committee cups at Hélly- 


wood. 

August 10: Women’s one-day tournament 
at Hollywood. 

August 12: Women’s handicap at Upper 
Montclair. 

August 13: Women’s flag tournament at 


Lake Mahopac. 


THE 
SPORTSMAN’S CALENDAR 


August 15: Moore cup at Upper Montclair 

—Club handicap at rdsley — Club 
handicap at Dyker — Four ball match 
at Glen Ridge—O’Donoghue cup at Fox 
Hills—Approaching and putting contest 
at North Jersey — Midsummer tourna- 
ment at ey negy Ssenaent s cup at 
Oakland—President’s cup at Apawamis 
— Club championship at Deal — Presi- 
dent’s cup at Sound Beach—Club hand- 
icap at Hackensack — President’s cups 
at Hollywood — Flag tournament at 
Lake Mahopac — Saegkill Club at 
Orange County Club. 


August 17-21: President’s cup at Hotel 
Champlain. 
August 18-21: National open champion- 


ship at Midlothian Club, Chicago. 

August 20: Women’s handicap at Glen 

idge. 

August 22: Moore cup at Upper Montclair 

lub handicap at Glen Ridge—Club 
handicap at Dyker—Manhattan cup at 
Fox Hills—Swatfest at North Jersey— 
Midsummer tournament at Wykagyl— 
Club championship at Deal—President’s 
cup at Sound Beach—Ball sweepstakes 
at Hackensack — Ball sweepstakes at 
Saegkill — President’s cups at Holly- 
wood— Club championship at Lake 
Mahopac. 

August 25-28: Women’s handicap cup at 
Hotel Champlain — Women’s non-win- 
ners’ cup at Hollywood. 

August 26-28: New York Golf Club tour- 
nament at Van Cortlandt Park. 

August 29: Moore cups at Upper Mont- 
clair—Bogey handicap at Glen Ridge— 
Club handicap at Dyker — Manhattan 
cup at Fox Hills—Ball sweepstakes at 
North Jersey—Stanley cup at Deal—- 
Midsummer tournament at Wykagyl— 
New Canaan Club at Sound Beach— 
Club championship at Lake Mahopac— 
Club handicap at Teall weed—Pear ball 
foursome at Hackensack, 


Yachting 


August 1: Brooklyn Yacht Club regatta— 
Annual regatta Horseshoe Harbor Yacht 
Club—Motor boat race to Poughkeep- 
sie, Colonial Yacht Club—Class races 
Stamford Yacht Club — Fifteen-footer 
races Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht 
Club — New York Yacht Club cruise, 
Smithtown Bay to New London. 

August 2: New York Yacht Club cruise, 
New London to Newport. 

August 3: New York Yacht Club cruise, 
Newport to Vineyard Haven. 


August 4: New York Yacht Club cruise, 
Vineyard Haven to Newport. 

August 5: New York Yacht Club cruise, 
Astor cup races at Newport. 

August 6: New York Yacht Club cruise, 
King’s cup race at Newport. 

August 8: Bensonhurst Yacht Club races— 
Annual regatta Huguenot Yacht Club— 
Fifteen-footer races Seawanhaka-Cor- 
inthian Yacht Club—Class races, Stam- 
ford Yacht Club. 

August 15-22: America’s cup trial races at 


Newport. 
August 15: Annual regatta, Stamford 
Yacht Club— Marine and Field Club 


races — Annual regatta Orienta Yacht 
Club—Motor boat race, Yonkers Cor- 
inthian Yacht Club—Stratford Shoals 
race—Fifteen-footer races, Seawanhaka- 
Corinthian Yacht Club. 


August 22: Crescent Athletic Club races— 
Annual regatta New Rochelle Yacht 
Club— Class races, Stamford Yacht 


Club — Fifteen-footer races, Seawan- 
haka-Corinthian Yacht Club. 


August 24-28: Race Week Atlantic Yacht 
Club. 


Bensonhurst Yacht Club races 
—Fall regatta, Seawanhaka-Corinthian 
Yacht Club—Class races, Stamford 
Yacht Club, 


August 29: 


Cricket 


August 1: Staten Island at Bensonhurst— 
Crescents at Richmond County—Pater- 
son at New York Veterans — Yonkers 
at Anglo-Americans—Camerons at Ver- 


non lodge—Columbia Oval at Van 
Cortlandt — Adult school at Bronx 
United. 

August 8: Newark at New York Veterans 


—Manor Field at Staten Island—Cres- 
cents at Richmond County — Bronx 
United at Columbia Ovai—Yonkers at 
Camerons — Anglo-Americans at Adult 


school — Van Cortlandt at Vernon 
dge. 
August 15: Staten Island at Bensonhurst 


— Manhattan at Manor Field — Cam- 
erons at Anglo-Americans — Columbia 
Oval at Adult school — Vernon Lodge 
at Bronx United— Van Cortlandt at 
Yonkers. 

August 22: Brooklyn B at New York Vet- 
erans— Bensonhurst at Crescents — 
Richmond County at Manor Field — 
Yonkers at Columbia Oval — Vernon 
Lodge at Anglo-Americans — Bronx 
United at Van Cortlandt—Adult school 
at Camerons. 
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August 29: Kings County at New York 
Veterans—Manor Field at Paterson— 
Richmond County at Bensonhurst — 
Staten Island at Crescents~-- Vernon 
Lodge at Yonkers — Bronx United at 
Anglo-Amerienan << tieaata Oval at 
Camerons— Van Cortlandt at Adult 
school. 

Lawn Tennis 


August 1-12: New York State champion- 
ships at Crescent Athletic Club. 


August 1: Western championships at 
Chicago. 
August 1: Women’s Long Island cham- 


pionships at Edgemere. 


August 3-7: Tournament at Lake Mahopac. 

August 4-6: National doubles preliminaries 
at Chicago. 

August 6-8: Davis cup preliminary finals 


at Longwood, Mass. 


August 13-15: Davis cup challenge round 
oT Site Tennis Club, Forest Hills, 


August 1S: 1; Sullivan County champion- 
ship, Merriewold, N. Y. 


August. 15: Men’s tournament at Wood- 
merey cL. I. ss 

August 17%2%: “Meadow Club tournament 
a ampton, L. 


Mixed doubles at Hollywood. 
National championships at 


August. 22: 
August 24-31: 


Newport, 
Polo 

August 1: Tournament at Newport. 
August 3-5: Tournament at Point Judith. 
August 6: Tournament at Newport. 
August 7: Tournament at Point Judith. 
August 8: Tournament at Newport. 
August 10-12: Tournament at Point Judith. 
August 13: Tournament at Newport. 
August 14: Tournament at Point Judith. 


August 15: 
August 17-19: 


Tournament at Newport. 
Tournament at Point Judi:h. 


August 20: Tournament at Newport. 
August 21: Tournament at Point Judith. 
August 22: Tournament at Newport. 
August 24-26: Tournament at Point Judith. 
August 27: Tournament at Newport. 
August 28: Tournament at Point Judith. 
August 29: Tournament at Newport. 
August 31: Tournament at Point Judith. 
Amateur League Baseball 
August 8: Crescents at Englewood; Staten 


Island at Montclair. 
August 15: Montclair at Crescents; Sev- 
enth Regiment at Staten Island. 
August 22: Seventh Regiment at Mont- 
clair; Staten Island at Englewood. 
August 29: Crescent at Staten Island; 
Seventh Regiment at Englewood. 
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Where to Live 


In Town and in the Country 






























HISTORIC MANSION 
OF VIRGINIA, FOR SALE_ | 


_ On an eminence in the Roanoke Valley, this | 
is one of the famous landmarks of Virginia. 


It has been remodeled and redecorated. e interior 
finished in hard woods: its twelve spacious rooms sump- 
tuously furnished; electric lights and hot water heating 
throughout. Every modern convenience. 

road avenue leads up to the Mansion, which is set in 
one hundred acres of fertile land and surrounded by towering 
shade trees. A modern stable is well stocked with blooded 
horses, and a garage holds several motors. 


For full particulars and prices write to 


CHAS. A. BALL CO., Inc. ¥ixeiNik 






























CONNECTICUT RIVER 
COLONIAL HOUSE 


Located on a heavily shaded New Eng- 
land street. Surrounding property is well 
and attractively kept. House has 14 rooms 
and bath; 7 fire-places. Heated by hot air 
furnace; gas and running water in house; 
electricity available. Three barns. All 
buildings in excellent condition. Near 
Essex Coves, giving a safe anchorage for a 
yacht or power boat. For further details, 
photos and price, address, 


REAL ESTATE SECURITY COMPANY 
Madison, Connecticut 

















COUNTRY HOMES 
Westchester a Long Island 
STEWART C. SCHENCK 


503 5th Ave., N. Y. 
































COUNTRY HOMES 


in the Middleburg, Plains, Warrenton, Albemarle, 
and other favored regions of Virginia and Mary- 
land. Free illustrated folders. 

REAL ESTATE INVESTMENT COMPANY 
Successors to H. W. HILLEARY & COMPANY 
Offices: 816 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

* Charlottesville, Va. 






































GENTLEMAN’S COUNTRY PLACE 


Commuting distance; 24 acres high ground; fine 
view; modern all year home, 11 rooms and 2 
bathrooms; hot water heating system, gas, elec- 
tric light; garage with 2 rooms for men; large 
barn, hennery, ice house (filled), fruit and shade 
trees, fine garden (planted); price $20,000. 
FOLSOM BROTHERS, Inc. 


127 East 34th Street New York 








150 ACRE FARM 
Near Valley Forge, Penn. 
Beautiful stone mansion, 17 rooms, in 1%-acre old 
shade lawn; railroad on property; spring water in every 
field but two; 20 acres timber, fine stone rm; many 
have paid $100,000, not as well located. This is in a 
section in sight of several millionaire farmers; belonged 
to present owner and his family for over 100 years; not 
generally known it is for sale. Price, $20,000. 300 


other farms. JEROME A. HARTMAN, Phoenixville, Pa. 











FOR SALE at Greenwich, Connecticut 
SPLENDID BUILDING SITE OF 4 ACRES 
well located, commanding view of Sound; short dis- 
tance from Fairfield Country Club; one mile from 
nearest railroad station. This property faces two 
roads; surrounded by well developed, restricted prop- 
erties, and is the only available site of this character 


for sale at Greenwich. 
WILLIAM F. DAY 500 Sth Ave., City 











OUR SERVICE 


VER since this department was 
started, Vanity Fair has offered its 


services in looking up property for 
readers who desire special information 
or assistance. 


Vanity Fair will undertake any inves- 
tigation in its power—will inspect houses 
or apartments in or near New York— 
will secure all possible information about 
real estate in any part of America. 


Further than this, however, Vanity 
Fair is not prepared to go. It will not 
undertake any part of the general agency 
business. Some readers have supposed 
that Vanity Fair actually lists property 
and is ready to perform all the other 
specialized functions of a real estate 
broker. 


To prevent this misconception of Van- 
ity Fair’s service, please remember that 
Vanity Fair aims simply to supplement 
the work of the real estate brokers whose 
announcements you find on these pages. 
All these brokers are highly recommended 
to you, and can be depended upon for 
prompt and careful service. 


In a word, Vanity Fair is mot a real 
estate broker! But Vanity Fair is pre- 
pared to give information that may be 
invaluable if you have any difficulty in 
finding the house or apartment you are 
looking for. Address your inquiries to 


‘““WHERE TO LIVE” 


Vanity Fair 
449 Fourth Avenue 





New York 

















BERKSHIRE HILLS COUNTRY HOME 
HILLCROFT HOUSE, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Attractive Country Home in a. section devoted to fine 
estates. Spacious living-rooms with open fireplaces, glass- 
enclosed sun parlor, big Porches on two sides. 5 masters’ 
chambers and 4 haths, servants’ rooms and one_ bath, 
Garage with chauffeur’s room and bath, adjoining gardener’s 

cottage, ice house, etc. 

House equipped with steam heat for winter occupancy, 
electric lights, city water, private sewage system, telephone, 
etc. UNEXCELLED VIEWS IN ALL DIRECTIONS 

About 15 acres land in meadow and lawn, formal garden 
wath pergola and tea house, rose garden and vegetable 
garden. 


Photos and complete details on request. For sale by 
BRUCE & COMPANY PITTSFIELD, MASS, 


























Located in the Southern Adirondacks, contains 80 acres 
(more if desired) on the southern slope of Oak Mountain 
commanding beautiful views in all directions. Residence 
completely furnished, contains 11 bedrooms, 3 baths, large 
fireplaces in living and dining rooms. Hot water heat, elec- 
trie lights, Kewanee (spring) Water System. Large stable 
and garage, private trout pond and numerous trout streams. 
Excellent hunting in the immediate vicinity. Ready for im- 
mediate occupany. Write for particulars to 


F. R. SWITZER 51 East 42nd St., N. Y. City 





Farms near Boston 


I can offer some very attractive farms suit- 
able for country estates from 18 to 40 miles 
from Boston. Southboro, Wayland, West- 
boro, Framingham are widely represented in 
my list. Send for Farm Booklet. 


FREDERICK A. KING, Framingham, Mass, 








FOR SALE 


93-acre farm, 2 miles from Wycombe Station, P. & 
R. R. in the heart of the best farming district of 
Bucks County and only 25 miles from Philadelphia. 
8-room stone mansion house, in first class repair; 5- 
room stone tenant house in good repair; stone barn, 
stone wagon house, spring house, ice house, 2 streams 
of running water through the farm. All of these con- 
veniences for $7000. Possession at once. No agents 








[~~ 








need apply. Apply to: 
EDWARD R. KIRK, (owner) WYCOMBE, PA. 























JAMES RIVER PLANTATION HOME 
One of the Greatest Propositions Ever Offered in the State of Virginia 


1,187 acres, of which 256 acres are celebrated James River Low Grounds, famous for thei 
land with plateaus bordered by sloping hills. Superbly built brick mansion, Colonial ge ere ee te 


Flemish Bond, insuring stability. ouse contains 12 splendid rooms and baths. Several lar, 

lawn sloping in all directions from the house and nicely shaded by grand old English oaks’ and ether teen Extra brick 
cottage containing five rooms, open fireplaces and bath. New manager’s house—three new frame tenant cotta smaller 
cottages, bunk house, frame granary, tobacco barns. a none pee | ae compressed air water system. Weil-built poul- 
try plant with capacity for 2,500 hens. Farm fencing of woven wire. All stock and machinery included in sale of farm, also 
all heavy furniture goes with the house. Owner must go abroad for a period of four years, and will d 


Sell or Exchange for City Income Property 
Send for particulars. You will be surprised. 


CHAS. A. BALL COMPANY, Inc. ROANOKE, VA. 
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In Town and in the Country 





Where to Live 






























GREENWICH 


and its environs, and can 
quote with definiteness 
the best purchase price 
or rental figure on its Es- 
tates, Cottages, Villas, 
Farms, etc., shore or in- 
land. Write, call or *phone 


Laurence Timmons 
Op. R.R. Sta, ’Phones 456 


Greenwich, Conn. 











ARTISTIC COUNTRY HOME 


contains three bathrooms; cheerful, comfortable, and 

amid exceptionally fine surroundings; garage; PRI- 

VATE bathing beach, beautiful views, pier, boating, 

etc. 22 miles out, commuting distance accessible. 
The Price is Right—Terms Easy. 


S. Osgood Pell & Co. 


\, ‘Tel., 5610—Bryant. 542 5th Ave., N. Y. 











Twelve acres of beautiful grounds, fronting on Conn. River, 

charming views. Fine, la howe, = le, laundry, ice- 

house and summer-houses. Steam heat and running water. 

eh condition. In a most picturesque village, near R. R. 
and boat. Price is far below real value. tos. 


E. H. WILKINS, Middletown, Conn. 

























The Unhdllite da A nm is 
Unique Proposition iii 
has) or Co-operative Living 
Choicest Location in Send for Booklet 
Historic Village “A Contradiction to 
Kipling” 





The Datona (Go be evectes) Address, The Datona Association, Inc. 
E. Nelson Ehrhart, Agt., 7 E, 42d St., N. ¥., and White Plains, N. Y. or Edwin B. Day, Battery Park Nt’l Bank, N. Y. 








































Greenwich, Conn., and Vicinity 
Properties affording some of the 


*&F arm and A CT Ca £ CE finest sites for estates—most extensive 

and superb lands and water views. 
Superior located tracts, ranging from 10 to 1000 acres, and at prices ranging from 
$100 to $500 per acre. If properties of this kind interest you, make appointment 
to look them over, or write stating your requirements. 


Furnished and Unfurnished Houses 
Smith Building THOMAS N. COOKE 


Tel. 430 REAL ESTATE AGENCY, Est. 1899 


Greenwich, Conn. 




































ADIRONDACKS 


Camps and Cottages for health or recreation. 
All improvements. 


DURYEE & CO. 
SARANAC LAKE NEW YORK 











FOR RENT FURNISHED OR FOR SALE 
FE p03 GRANGE—NEW LONDON, CONN. 
At links 6 bo 7 ‘ 
—beautiful frat iting hall hall—35 x 40 fe, 8 bedrooms, 5 baths, Rae area 
rooms, garage, fine grounds, fruit and vegetable garden. 
Address owner, MRS. RICHARD MANSFIELD. 





Vi e e B e 
555-acre stock farm in Piedmont, Va., 20 miles north of 
Lynchburg. 75 acres bottom land, 75 grass, 200 best 
oak and pine timber, balance under’ cultivation. 8-room 
house, big stable, tobacco barns, tenant houses, out- 
buildings. Big apple orchard. Best offered this year for 
anywhere near the price. $30.00 per acre. Ask for terms. 


F. H. MOREHEAD & CO., New Market, Va. 














HERE TO LIVE? 


ESTCHESTER 


most all in a high state of cultivation 
Large poad, Soneer brooks, good waterpower. High ele- 
PS so Moy oom has 15 rooms, 2 y;heabouse hot water heat. 
ew arn, creamery, henhouses, garage, 
On state road one mile from R. R. sta bes 


Fla William H. Mills New York Oley 


or HADDEN BROTHERS, Brewster. New York 























| Deargoaie and D artgvate 


ACREAGE COUNTRY SEATS 


Most Charming Spot of 
Wonderful Westchester 


Land of late Lewis G. Morris, Heathcote to 
Fenimore Roads. Accessible to three stations, 
Shop deliveries free. Schools and churches at 
i hand. Riding, tennis and golf clubs in the 
vicinity. Good roads, leading direct to city, for 
daily automobile communication. Gedney Farm 
and Gramatan Hotels for emergencies. 


said 5 Ss Illustrated Booklet on request 
Typical of the residential sites iascrownding the Morris property, Fred’k Fox & Co. (or any broker) 


which make the h d 1 feat h 
aaa p Bhi mtn mg and social features of this section of the 14 West 40th Street, New York 























O appreciate this 
magnificent Estate, 
it must be inspect- 

ed, and we would be 

pleased to arrange for 
an appointment with you 
to do so. The grounds 
cover 7 acres, fine lawns, 
shade trees and shrub- 
bery. The dwelling con- 
tains 24 rooms (8 mas- 
ters’ and 8 servants’ 
rooms), 6 baths. Large 
stable with housekeep- 
ing accommodations and 

5 single rooms for 

grooms. Garage. Green- 

house. 


Location of the property 
is the most exclusive in 
this vicinity. 




































This property can be 
purchased at a sacrifice 


THOMAS N. COOKE to settle an Estate. 
REAL ESTATE AGENCY Est. 1899 Send for Illustrated 
j Telephone 430 GREENWICH, CONN. Pamphlet 






















The Dog Mart 


An all-year-round Dog Show in which every 
exhibitor has Vanity Fair’s recommendation. 




















Toys 
Downshire Kennels 


Mrs. Morris Mandy has 
some unusually high class 
Pekingese of her own 
breeding for sale from 3 
to 8 months, also adults. 
133 East 63rd St., New York City 
Phone: 475 Plaza 











PEKINGESE 


puppies and grown stock of 
best breeding. These dogs 
are not kennel raised but 
brought up in the house. 
Prices moderate. Correspond- 
ence Solicited. 
RUTH S. BISHOP 


Bishopgate Kennels 
Sheepshead Bay, N. Y. 





Toys—Cont. 


Boston Terriers 





PEKINGESE the dogs of Fashion 


A splendid variety of this attractive and fashionable pte 
dog bred from prize winning stock, is offered for sale by 
the Ta-Wang Kennels. 

Guaranteed sound and healthy. Prices rea- 
sonable. Grown stock and puppies shipped 
anywhere successfully. Also Pomeranians. 
Call or write. Address L. Markendorff, 
135 West 87th Street, New York. 
Telephone Schuyler 8285. 










AT STUD FEE $20 


Peking Kien Lung 


Sire of diminutive pup- 





pies of all colors. Pe- 

kingese puppies for sale. 
M. H. COTTON, M.D. 

> Peking Kennels Mineola, L. I. 

Telephone 1010M Garden City 


y 








PEKINGESE 


Puppies by the famous 
winner, “‘The Sun of Llen- 
rod.”’ Grown stock for 
sale at all times. 
Reasonable prices. 
Por sale by'he well-known expert 


MRS. A. McCLURE HALLEY 
2172 East 3rd St., Gravesend 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone, 941-W Coney Island 


POMERANIANS site 


all ages and colors. Prize winners. 
House-reared and house-broken. Lively, 
lovable and iashionable pet. ‘or de- 
scription of stovk and prices write to 


Mrs. Richard Curry 


South Hamilton 
Massachusetts 


PRIMROSE KENNELS 


Breeders and Importers of English Toy 
Spaniels. We have at all times a choice 
collection of puppies and grown dogs. 
Correspondence Invited. Address, 


Mrs. R. A. Clark, 11 Wellington St., Tel. Tremont 2932-W, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. C. H. Hollis, 683 Washington St., Tel. Oxford 4119-W, Boston, Mass. 

















| Fashionable Toy Dogs 
Japanese Spaniels a Specialty. Imported Stock 


Pekingese and Pomeranians from the 
best kennels in England and America. 





Dogs purch rom me are_ house 
broken and guaranteed ee mm 
healthy. I have shipped toy 

all parts of America successfully. 3 
dress 


MRS. B. MACKEY 
Oriental House, Shore Rd., Sheepshead Bay, N.Y. 


PEKINGESE 
Beichtos. ae lovable of pets. 
Sired 


~ champions. 
Puppies from 


Ses -00 up. 

Grown dogs and brood 

matrons. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed 
rrespondence a Pleasure 
MRS. H. A. BAXTER, 

Telephone 418, Great Neck, L.1, 

or 489 Fifth Ave., New York Tel. 




















IF IT’S DOGS, I HAVE IT 


I can furnish any breed of dog required; prices 
moderate; references the highest; my specialty 
Pekingese and Pomeranians. English representa- 
tive to the Panama exhibition. Years of experi- 
ence enable me to produce for the American 
buyers, winners and champions, in all breeds. 


Write me. 


MISS CAREY, Spilsby, England, and Harmony Park, 
Scotch Plains, 


New Jersey Cable Address, Carey, Spilsby 








Ci ”? 
Rosemary Kennels 
English Toy Spaniels, all Four Colors 

The most refined, affectionate and 
aristocratic of all Toy breeds. 
All communications -must be 

addressed to 


1721 Nottingham Road 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone 6870 Midwood 


Beautiful Golden and White 


JAPANESE 
SPANIELS 


All ages, prize winning stock, 
moderate prices 


MRS. L. E. DOMLER 
88GoldenSt., NewLondon, Conn. 














The Best Collection of Japanese 
Spaniels in the World 


Twenty high-class puppies by prize- 

winning dogs; also several grown 

dogs. Correspondence a pleasure, 
MRS. S. H. LEONHARDT 

49 4th Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Sealyham Terriers 
A grand collection of this sturdy, 
game and jntelligent breed. 
The coming terrier at stud, Champion 
Star, International Winner. 


For particulars, address 
Mrs. Samuel Willets Bayside, L. I. 








Cats 


= Persian Cats and Kittens 
The Reliance Kennels have for sale 
| at all times Persian cats and kittens 
ing obtainable. The 
ble, considering the 










quality of the stock. 
We have at times 
and Toy Maltese Terriers for sale. 
Cats and Toy Dogs boarded. 

Write for prices. 
MRS. ANNA MacALLISTER 







310 West 140th Street, near 
Eighth Avenue, New York City 














Cats 


Gracelane Boarding and Breeding Kennek 


Ossining, N. Y. G. W. Crosby, Mgr, 
IDEAL HOME FOR DOGS 


Cool and shaded in summer, with 
screens, awnings, baths and every- 
thing that can contribute to their 
health and happiness. Separate ken- 
nels, platforms and runs, and large 
exercise yards. We give your dogs 
individual attention and better care 
than they usually get at home, for 
we have every facility and we give it 
our exclusive thought. Visit us—sur- 
prise us and see for yourselves. 

At Stud: The Famous Boston Terrier 

EVERGREEN PROGENITOR, 
A. K. C. 8. B. 131,882. Fee $15 


BOSTON TERRIER PUPPIES 


Sired by the sensational young winner, 


“SOME BOY” 


I have Bostons handsomely marked—all 
ages, raised and cared for by myself. Prices 
aa” Write to-day. 

rs. W. R. Dunn, ae. 
137 East a “Street 
Telephone 6025 Murray Hill 








New York 








Boston Terriers 


Young and matured stock of the 
most popular breeding. Guaranteed’ 
sound, intelligent and of good dis- 
position. The ideal pet for children. 


DR. DANIEL A, SHEA 


96 No. Champlain Street, Burlington, Vt. 


BOSTON TERRIERS 


Handsomely marked. House reared 
dogs of excellent breeding. Suitable 
for companions or show purposes 
Also English Bull dogs and Bull Ter. 
riers all ages. Attractive prices. 


FRANK F. DOLE 
11 W. 32d Street, New York City 














J 
Boston Terriers 
A few choice specimens, both sexes, for sale 
by the celebrated 


FASCINATION 
. K. C. 107,292 
Finest head and supegenion of any dog in the 
country. Prices $20.00 u 


Send stamp for Situsteated circular 


MASSASOIT KENNELS 
Springfield, Mass. 





Box 195 








Scottish Terriers 


SCOTTISH 
TERRIERS 


For Sale and at Stud 





—Make Best Com- 
anions, —— at 
ome in ouse or 

Stable. 


Walescott Kennels 
ernardsville, N, 








Grafton Kennels 
North Grafton, Mass. 


SCOTTISH TERRIERS 
FOR SALE and at STUD 


Farm raised puppies at moderate 
prices 








For Sale 
Pedigreed Persian Kittens 


Brilliant, rich, orange kittens, male 
and female— A 1d delivery. 

rming pets, fluffy, playful, 
healthy and housebroken 
full-grown orange Tomales. excel- 
lent pedicree, and perfect mother. 
Other adult cats for sale. 


ELMWOOD FARM CATTERY 
‘omfret, Conn. 





Haworth Kennels 
(Registered) 
The home of the most perfect French 
Bull Dog of the day, the sensational 
Dr. de Luxe, who swept all before 
him at the New York French Bull 
Dog Show. Several high class young- 
sters of both sexes for sale. Reason- 
able prices. 
MES. MABEL J. RIDDELL, 
HAWORTH, N. J. 








A rare opportunity to serre a 
Beautiful Royal Siamese Cat 
The most fascinating and 
affectionate of pets. 

Two litters of finest pedigree at 
moderate prices if taken young. 
Black Short Haired Cattery 


N. Y. Office Oravett, N. J. 
112 Carnegie Hall 











NEW YORK KENNELS, late American Kennels 


Toy white French Silk Poodles, from 3 pound 
parents, Pedigreed, smallest obtainable, rare 
Beauties, $15.00. Toy Maltese Terriers, Toy 
Black and Tans, Toy Yorkshire Terriers, Toy 
Boston Terriers, $15.00 up. Pekingese Span- 
els, Toy Pomeranians, $25.00 up. Toy Fox- 
terriers, $5.00 up. St. Bernards,Great Danes, 
Newfoundlands, $20.00 up. Scotch Collies, 
$10.00 up. Irish Terriers, Fox Terriers, Aire- 
dales, English Bulls, Puppies and grown, 
Stud Dogs and Bitches in whelp. 


Dept. V.F., 118 £. 9th Street, New York City 














Scottish Terriers 


Recommended as com- 
panions 
A Parga good sort of 


og 
Best for children’s pets 
NEWCASTLE KENNELS 
Brookline, Mass. 
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The Dog Mart 


An all-year-round Dog Show in which every 
exhibitor has Vanity Fair’s recommendation. 











just as you ponder a long while over the selection of the house in which to 
live, so should you be careful in choosing the dog who is to live with you. 


ON these Dog Mart pages you will find the best kennels in America. Their 
announcements will help you to decide on just the dog you have 


always wanted. 


IF you are a lover of dogs, you want to keep abreast of the latest 


if 
will 


Vanity Fair 


happenings in the dog world. These panes will keep you informed. 
ou don’t instantly find what you are 
bring a prompt and accurate reply to your inquiries. 


449 Fourth Avenue 


And, 
ooking for, a line to Vanity Fair 








Russian Wolf 








WORLD'S BEST 
WOLFHOUNDS 


We are the largest and 
most successful breeders 
and exhibitors of Russian Wolfhounds in 
the world. Puppies and grown stock 
always for sale at most attractive prices. 


VALLEY FARM KENNELS 
Office, 132 E. 19th Street New York 


















Russian Wolf Hounds from 

Arkansas Valley Kennels the Arkansas Valley Kennels 
The Russian Wolf Hound is the most = 

fashionable companion for ladies and 

gentlemen. Graceful and_ efficient 

coursers; they are possessed of great 

speed and style. We have dogs trained 

on small game and puppies 

for sale. Write for prices 
—they are reasonable. 

Arkansas Valley Kennels 

Cimarron, Kansas 

D. C. Davis, - - Proprietor 










Russian Wolfhounds | 
For sale, the best dog ever pro- ! 
duced by Ch. . Is 15 months } 
old; wonderful pet for lady. Is ; 
ag and better than his sire. | 
Will make a great record if | 
. . Guaranteed perfectly ; 

sound and healthy. Price on ; 
application, : 
OSCAR VOS . 

37 West 39th St., N. Y. City. 5 


The “Midkiff” Cockers 


No home is complete without a ‘‘Midkiff Cocker Spaniel.” The 








Merry, active, gentle, affectionate, intelligent house dog, and 
companion. The word ‘‘Midkiff” is a guarantee that. your little 
friend is of the best winning strains in America and cllgibe hoe 


registration with The American, Kennel Club. e ship 

on seven days’ approval. Satisfaction guaranteed or 

Boge refunded. Also Pointers, Setters gud Irish Water 
sexes, broken and unbroken. Address— 


THE MIDKIFF KENNELS, Dallas, Pa. 


urchase 
paniels, 








AIRDALE &. 


3 


TERRIER PUPS 


Towecks to gentle Prices: 
*25t0°100. Inspection or cor- 
tespondence cordially invi 
FORDHAM KENNELS 
2415 MARION AVE+ FORDHAM RD ¢ 187 ST 
THE BRONX + NEW YORK,NY 

















Terriers | Terriers 





The Largest Prize Win- 
ning Terrier Kennel in 
the World—“Ou Records Prove It” 











[ Oaoee. Se a 


CHAMPION 
PRINCE OF YORK, 


One of the world’s largest 
prize-winning Airedales and 


We have for sale at all times strong, healthy and 
i lively pups, bred from the best strains of the fol- 
| lowing popular breeds: Airedales, Wire-haired Fox ' 
2 Terriers and Irish Terriers. 
than $25. For a description of the kennels, its win- 
nings and its offerings, write 


STANLEY LOMAS, Mgr. 





No stock worth less & = ashe 
CHAMPION VICKERY 
FAST FREIGHT, 
Best terrier in the whole 
Westminster Show, 1914. 
Best dog in any breed at 
Rochester, 1914. His ken- 





sire, whose progeny are car- THE VICKERY KENNELS CRAWFORD & PERRIN, Owners nel-mate, Gypsy Moth, won 
ing everything before i ee for the best in the Chicago 
em. Barrington Illinois Show. 

Newfoundland ST. BERNARD 


Dogs 
We have at this time for 
sale a litter of Newfound- 
land puppies that are sure 
beautiful specimens. Write 
us for prices, please. 


U. R. FISHEL 
Box V___ Hope, Ind. 








DACHSHUNDE 


The largest and most successful breeders of Dachs- 
hunde in America offer for sale at all times full 
grown stock and puppies from their well-known 
winners. One of our dogs will make a gift that 
will always be appreciated and remembered. For 
prices write 


SOUTHSHORE KENNELS Mrs. A. Hungerford Bay Shore, L.I. 





WOLD-IN-THE-PINE KENNELS 


SHARON BY PETERBOROUGH 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


CHOW-CHOWS DALMATIANS 
AT STUD AT STUD 
Monsoon AKC 138076 Champion Halnor Tally Ho 
Owner KC 156170 


Miss Atice E. NEALE 
413 Madison Avenue, N. 
Puppies Occasionally for Sale 





A NEW DOG CAKE 


SPRATT’S MOLLICODDLES 


(WHEAT-MILK-MEAT) 


Nourishing. Sustaining. Invigorating. Write for sample 
and send 2c. stamp for “Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED, Newark, N. J. 







The Best Dog 
As playfellow for children, compan- £7 
ion and guard for the home, affec- = 
tionate and faithful. Best registered 
stock, * 
Grown Stock for Sale. 
White Star Kennels, Long Branch, N. J. 
Phone 855 J, Long Branch. 
Puppies for Sale. 








Willowbrook Kennels 
English Setters 


A few good ones for sale, bred from champions. 
Handsome, stylish dogs. 


Address P.O. Box 3109, Boston, Mass. 














WASH YOUR DOG 


With our Medicinal Dog Soap. His 
skin is more sensitive than your own. 
Our soap contains ingredients which 
stimulate the hair, improve the lustre 
of the coat and keep the skin healthy. 
Rids him of the flea. 25 cents a cake. 
Small cake free. 

Alterative Pills Worm Capsules 

Mange Embrocation 


THE DRUMMOND CO. 
1310 Sansom St. Philadelphia, Pa: 






















The Dog Mart 


An all-year-round Dog Show in which every 
aa has Vanity Fair’s recommendation. 














“Collies | 


Collies 











ELMVIEW KENNELS, ELMHURST, PA. 
German Shepherd Dogs 


We are owners of “‘Ch. Herta von Ehrengrund,”’ “Ch. 
Loni von der Wa arin “Siegfried of Elmview, ” “Pasch 
yon Hochwacht.” “Grittli von Seengen” and many other 
European and American winners. For further particulars write 
333 CONNELL BUILDING SCRANTON, PA. 




















Importer 
and Breeder of 
the World’s 
Famous German 
Shepherd Police 
Dogs 


Young Stock —~— ah. 
this Dog on 

Visitors welcome. Meat, 
Phone or Write owner. 


Mrs. Eugene Rubino 


Blue Blood Kennels 
a Kinsigdorf a a Tel. 428 Babylon 
thur von nz! or ‘amous 

his Wonderful Head and ntellignnes. Babylon, Long Island 




















GERMAN SHEPHERD DOGS 


I have for sale several German Shep- 
herd Puppies of fine breeding from 
sterling stock 

I am also offering a few high class 
imported dogs and brood bitches of 
this breed. All our stock is bred from 
dogs imported from Germany. 

Correspondence invited. 


SOUTH BAY KENNELS \ 


Bay Shore, Long Island 





——— 





of pride in owning a dog not easily equalled in beauty and 
intelligence. 

This is the type of Collie we raise here on our gem of an island 
a, wood-girdled Lake Winnebago. Hardy, intelligent, courageous 

ogs. with large, appealing eyes and true ‘“‘Collie Expression’’— 
ae in outline, graceful, active, sueteets, sturdy and ru 
These collies are ideal ee! companions; their carriage matches 
the grace and agility of thoroughbred. Their stately dignity 
1 ay sr sensitiveness make them unparalleled walking compan- 

or young mzidens and matrons. Our collies, because they 

an brought up with children and on an_ abundance of exercise 
and fresh air, are untiring playmates and Egy protectors of 
boys and girls. They are dauntless guards of the home and farm 
and unequalled in herding cattle or sheep. One of these dogs will 





| 




















FOR SALE 
IMPORTED GERMAN SHEEPDOG 


Champion Gero von Rinklingen 
Winner at the big shows, including New York. 
Affectionate, intelligent and companionable. 


FRANK H. ADDYMAN Ardsley, N. Y. 





od a — of comfort, pleasure and pride to you and your entire 
ouseh 

Our. dogs have been shipped to Northern Canada and to South- 
ern California. They thrive in any climate. 

We now have a litter of pure white puppies and a number with 
perfect sable markings. Write for complete list of puppies and 
prices, Any questions gladly answered. 


| THE ISLAND KENNELS OSHKOSH, WIS. 


ISLAND WHITE SCOTCH COLLIES 


—true aristocrats of Dogdom in breeding, intelligence, carriage and characteristics. Every lover of outdoors and 
fine animals feels the incompleteness of his city or country home until he acquires a fine dog. There is a great sense 








Alstead Kennels 


Belle Mead, New Jersey 
Mrs. C. M. Lunt, Owner 


Have for sale a few Collies, 
combining extraordinary ‘atel- 
ligence, comradeship and 
beauty. This kennel has won 
hundreds of prizes, but the 
prices asked for the dogs are 
very reasonable, 


Write for folder 





COLLIES 


Two males, three spayed 
females, $10.00 each. Sable 
and white, fully marked. 
Extra beautiful. Pedigreed. 


W. W. KULP 
Pottstown, Pa. 











Great Danes 








ONFIDENCE is essential when you are 
buying a dog. Most people, loving dogs 
in a general way and desiring them for com- 


Winderbourne 


. G t Danes! 
* O nN fi d e€ nN ¢ . racers iol pete ge 


claim Great Danes are the best 
of dogs, and ours the best of 
Danes. Puppies out of Brun- 
hilde now on hand, 


Winderbourne Kennels 


Baldwin, Md. Brunhilde of Winderbourne 











panions, are often deceived by unscrupulous 





dealers. That is a danger you are liable to 
experience in buying a dog from a dealer who 
comes unrecommended. 


But the fact that a kennel sends its advertise- 
ment to you through Vanity Fair is a recom- 
mendation in itself. It is a “certificate of 





GREAT DANE PUPPIES 


Whelped March. Sired by Charles Ludwig's Champion 
Prinz von Weiseman, out of dams sired by Rex Gloria 
Bella, champion both in Germany and United States. 


Write for particulars to 


ELKTON FARM, fideyiinp 








character,” for Vanity Fair admits no kennel 














that it would not recommend, or from which puppies and grown stock, 
it would hesitate to buy a dog. eligible for registration, 
proven brood matronsand 
Therefore, you can be assured of fair treat- stud dogs ; prices Twenty- 
ment and square dealing when buying a dog five Dollars upwards. 
from the kennels of The Dog Mart. BAY SHORE KENNELS 


Shelbourne Point, Vermont 
Prop. MRS. A. D. MORGAN 


Irish Terriers for sale, 














FRENCH BULL DOGS. 


Here is a photograph of FENWAY FELICE, one of 
our best French Bull Dogs. 

We offer a litter of eight puppies from some of the 
best breeding stock in America. The dogs are sound 
and healthy and are favored with a smart, alert ex- 
pression. They look the thoroughbreds they are. Prices 
reasonable. 





OLD ENGLISH SHEEP DOGS 


Champion Farmer’s Pride, who achieved his championship 
at the Scranton Show, is the head of our old Eralish Sheep 
Dogs. We have now a few beautiful pu ypies. by this ster- 
ling dog. They are lively, alert and inet ese and are pic- 
turesque for a country estate, and are admirable for com- 
panions and watch dogs. If you want one of these bright, 
intelligent fellows we recommend prompt action. Write to 
day for prices. Viking Kennels. 









Don’t you want a 
Good Dog? 


GOOD dog is a good investment. He 
A is a playmate and companion for 

your children and he is the best sort 
of burglar insurance. 


Che Hiking Kennels 


Three beautiful Chows sired by this dog were shipped 
from London on the 28th of May. One is a blue dog, 
offer for sale dogs of tried and proven a rare kind indeed, the second is black and the third is 
stock—thoroughbreds every inch. Kind that rarely seen variety. Also the popular red dogs. 


companions and alert watch dogs. 


Among the breeds are old English Sheep 
Dogs, Airedale, Manchester and Boston 
Terriers, French and English Bull Dogs, 
Chow Chows and German Shepherd Dogs. 
Nearly always there are dogs of these 
breeds for sale. 


% 
Write us, state your wants, and we will do 
our utmost to get you exactly the dog you 
want 
WIRE HAIRED FOX TERRIERS 
The dog shown in this picture has just become the 
T W father of four evenly and handsomely marked For 
Mrs. homas . Larsen Terrier puppies, which, even at the ae of six weeks, 
resemble him greatly. 
Owner By the time this advertisement appears they will be 
ten weeks old and ready to go to new homes. They 
Newburgh, New York a deth sides of their family tree splendid family 





CHOWS 
Here is a picture of the Champion Hildewell-Chu-Ang. 
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The Dog Mart 


An all-year-round Dog Show in which every 
exhibitor has Vanity Fair’s recommendation. 











Miscellaneous 


Miscellaneous 
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Your Dog Needs 
a Balanced Food 





Have 


—a food that will keep the teeth in good con- 
dition, build bone and muscle and keep the dog 
with a smooth, glossy coat. That food is 


CHAMPION DocBiscuit 


It is made of clean, sweet meat, cereals and 
flour perfectly cooked—no waste products used, 
no preservatives—it is for dogs of all sizes and 
s all kinds. 
Send for Sample and Free Booklet 
On receipt of 4c, we will send you 
sample, or you can get a regular size 
package at your druggist. sporting 
oods dealer or direct from us if no 
ealerin your town. Our illustra- 
ted booklet will be a help to you— 
yours on request—F RE. 


Champion Animal Food Co. 
608 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 
MAKERS OF CHAMPION PUPPY MEAL 





VERMILAX 
during the hot weather. VERMILAX will 
keep him spirited, sweet tempered and su- 
perbly conditioned and will eliminate any 
dangerous intestinal disorders or worms— 
the cause of 90% of sickness in dogs. 
James Watson, in his article on “Dogs,” in 
Country Life in America, July issue, states 
that “all dogs have worms and should be 
regularly treated for their removal.” 
Worms cause vomiting, frothing at the 
mouth, fits, twitching and dragging along 
on hind quarters. 

VERMILAX will remove all worms in 25 to 40 
minutes, without injury to the weakest puppy. 
No dog owner can afford to do without it. 

By Parcels Post 50c and $1.00, or at best drug- 
gists and Pet Shops. 





The Ideal Summer Dog Food 


T contains just the ingredients 

necessary to the dog’s health and 
condition. Wholesome — nutritious. 
Leading kennels of America use OSOKO 
exclusively all through the year, be- 
cause it is a thoroughly good food, 
free from chemicals and appetizing 
spices. Puppies thrive on OSOKO. © 
Sample and Booklet No. 12. Sent free on request 

Manufactured by 
Spillers & Bakers, Ltd., Cardiff, England 
H. A. ROBINSON & CO. 


Importers 





Dept. 14C. ...... 


VERMIL - (Inc.), 


. 42nd St., New York 








128 Water Street 


New York City 























In COUNTRY HOMES 
you look for pure, fresh air; 


why not PURE DRINKS! 


A’Prana Syphon 
and Carbonet 


will sparkle any liquid and pro- 
luce pure 

SODA WATER, MINERAL WATERS, 

and DELICIOUS FRUIT DRINKS, 
at half cost. 

Handy at your Camp or on Motor Boat. 


It is always safer to carbonate drinking 
water—COz kills bacteria. 

A complete Prana Outfit—1! Syphon, 
(Silver plated wire) 12 Carbonets to 
make 12 quarts of liquid, delivered any- 
where, charges prepaid, on receipt of $6. 
We refill Carbonets at 48c per dozen. 


“PRANA” CARBONIC SYPHON CO. 


HAT profuse perspiration 

which so often embar- 

| rasses you is not healthy per- 
spiration. 














B F.Keit’s | OF 0Y WY eV Qh Sl ar Thea 


BROADWAY and 47th STREET, NEW YORK 


VAUDEVILLE tie’ Wortp 


THE WORLD 
Those who love tone and luxury will find the appointments 
of this theatre complete. In the bills presented there’s 
a dash of everything worth while in theatricals. The best 
that the Opera, Dramatic, Comedy and Vaudeville can offer. 


DAILY MATINEES, 25c, 50c and Best Seats 75c 
EVENINGS, 25 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, $1.00 and $1.50 





THE 
LEADING 


R O22 











he Embarrassments of Excessive 


Perspiration 


can be harmlessly avoided 


When confined to certain 
parts of the body, as the arm- 
pits, feet, palms of hands, 
etc., excessive perspiration is 
usually due to nervous over- 
stimulation of the sweat 
glands. This is an unnatural 
condition with which even 
very healthy persons are 
often troubled. 

To relieve this unnatural 
condition, get Odo-ro-no, the 
toilet water for excessive per- 
spiration. It relieves 
the unnatural perspira- 
tion where it is ap- 
plied, but does not 
stop the perspiration 
necessary to _ health. 


WATER FOR 









Two applications a week 
keep the parts daintily clean, 
and naturally dry, making dress 
shields unnecessary. Odo-ro-no 
eliminates entirely the odor of 
perspiration, one -application be- 
ing sufficient for several days. 
Unscented, harmless as Witch 
Hazel, and as easily applied. 

Get Odo-ro-no today, and you 
will get complete relief from the 
annoyance and embarrassments of 
excessive perspiration. Three 
sizes: 25c trial size; 50c regular 
size; $1 special size, containing 
three times as much as the 50c 
size. At all drug, department and 
women’s specialty stores, or direct 
from us prepaid. 


Write for sample 


Send 6c and your deal 
er’s name for sample 
bottle and booklet on the 
cause of excessive perspira- 
tion, and how to correct it. 
Address THz Oporono Oo., 


403 Blair Ave., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


RO-NO 


EXCESSIVE 
PERSPIRATION 

















The Shopping List 


A convenient directory of personally aventigened shops that 
Vanity Fair readers may use without 





esitation. 














SAVING time and getting exactly what you want—if these two things are desir- 
able, you should read this department quite regularly. 


ON these pages Vanity Fair has gathered the most unusual small shops in 
New York and in various other cities. Their offerings range, as you will see, 
from antiques to willow furniture. 


NOt every shop, by any manner of means, is asked to appear in “The Shopping 


List.” 


Vanity Fair 


A aileuns 


449 Fourth Ave. 


————————————— —— — 


Those that do appear may be thoroughly relied upon. 


New York 








Children’ s etait 


Corsets—Cont. 


Dress Accessories 





BRASS AND COPPER ANTIQUES, 

candle sticks, andirons, knockers, Russian Samo- 
vars. Many unique gifts from $1 ne. wk or ee 
The Russian Antique Shop, 1 E. 28th S ze 





Art Galleries 


FIFTH AVENUE ART GALLERIES 546 5th 
Ave. & 1, 3,5 W. 45th St., N.Y. Tapestries, Paint- 
ings, Antiques, Art Objects. Write for Catalog 
x. Goods sold at auction. Jas, P. Silo, Auctioneer. 








A uction—Bridge—500 








ADELAIDE M. GRANNATT CO., INC., 


MADAME (DIAMAN iT, CORSE TIERS 
ie 





GIRDLE OE AGL SS, a dress foundation 











8th St. and Broadway, N. Y., will exhibit their st. Parisian that gives a ~ Ky Makes your dresses 
Gowns, Blouses and Children’s Wear at 1103 rsets_ to alae 7 r pitt rom ail patte s perfect for fit & comfort 
Ocean Ave., Asbury Park, until 15th September, | 111 East soth” St., N. Y. Phone, Sis0 Mad. Sa. Ss. L. Brund: idge, rats Garden St., Bronx, N, Y, 
CHILDREN’S DRESSES. Infants’ Laverton, ee ae Corsets ¢ orery enctigtion. 
Ha d broidered, tucked or smocke and custom made M 
rade’ ty cotter oat make up. nny from Y $10: 373 Fifth Ave., at 35th St., N. Y. Embroidery 
to 6 years. Hurm Art Shop, 277 Sth 2 . ¥. Telephone Moo Madison Square. 
NEYSA HIP-REDUCING CORSETS. MRS. C OTT, 339 Fifth Avenue, N._Y. 
, ; H Abd 4 to 12 i gi Embroidery, Stamping & etamped Goods, New 
Cleaning & Dyeing ae eS ee back Inge free hid 4 a linen suits stamped & cut to fit. Mono 


Fro 
tango. $3.50 to $45. 503 5th Av., N. Y. (Ent. 42 St.) 


pe 
designs, initial embroidery a specialty, 





KNICKERBOCKER CLEANING CO. 
High class cleaners and dyers of New_York. 
Main office, 402 FE. 3ist St. Tel. Murray Hill 6618. 
Branch offices, telephone connections, 





Dancing 


Seen Arive ART ASS'N, 14 E. 3th St, 
. ai Seen Cut-work on special hand-made 

, Stamping, 

order. Antiques received for ‘sale 0 on coma 








“RAD-BRIDGE” Pat playing cards, 
natural designs, NOW made b eg ying 
Yard Co.— “They are NOW as gy by m3 
—besides they’re ‘Rad-Bridge. Kate W pote. 


“RAD-BRIDGE” 441 “Linen Crash,” latest. 








LEWANDOS 

Americas Greatest Cleaners and Dye 
557 Fifth Ave New York 17 Temple Place 284 
Boylston St and 248 Huntington Ave Boston 


ALVIENE STUDIOS, Tango, Argentine, Bos- 


ton, One-step, aesthetic and — dancing taught; 
“ladies, ae aia St. at B'way, en- 
trance 25 W. Y. Tel. 1616 Chelsea, 


PHILIPPINE HAND EMBROIDERIES 

50% less pan others. Robes, waists, lingerie, in, 
fan ces shipped on approval. Whole 
sale & retail. ear astern Shops, 2231 B’ way, N.Y. 





LEWANDOS 
1633 


ALL MODERN DANCES. Fashion’s Latest 








201 *‘Club Linen” New faces, im proved de- Chestnut Street Philadelphia Steps. Tango, Boston, Society, Stage and Classic. . 
169 “Velour” _ rs igns, enlarged indexes, | 1335 G_ Street Washington Alban Rochester Magnificent Studios, Tuition Reasonable, G. Hep- Employment Agencies 
383 “‘Basket Weave’’| New Joker. Hartford New Haven Bridgeport Waterbury | burn Wilson, Aeolian Hall. N. Y. 4923 Bryant. 
Aa in smooth or “Ruffinish” LEWANDOS Fitchburg Providence Newport | NORMAL COURSE—MODERN DANCES. 
4 colors each. Red-Blue-Brown-Green, Every pack 
contains — Auction Table and rules. Plain 
ge, 25c. (doz. $2.75); Gold edge, 35c. (doz. $4). 





“RAD-BRIDGE” Catalog free. 

10c in stamps (less than cost), brings our Wallet 
of samples. 5c. buys ‘Official rules of Card 
Games”* (250 pages), 25c. for both. 


“RAD-BRIDGE” lines. a Bridge. Auction, 
Royal Auction, and scores, comprise 
the largest _ assortment ot are the _ only 
lithographed lines of score pads in the World, 


“RAD-BRIDGE” goods are sold by first 
class dealers ere or will # — direct, 
conta paid. _on_ receipt of ice. Dept. 
, RADCLIFFE & co., 144 Pearl ., N. ¥. 


al & Feathers 


MMe. BLOCK, Willow and Ostrich pamee 
made into handsome French plumes, a collaret 

or chic novelty. Paradise aigrettes cleaned, “4 
modeled, mail orders filled. 36 West 34th St., N.Y. 


H. METHOT, Breach Feather Dyer and Dresser. 
Originator of the Art § Reconstructing old 
Feathers into aw Best Feathers and_workman- 
ship at moderate prices. 29 W. 34th St., N. Y 


























Bridge Whist 


Fall River Springfield Worcester Salem 
Lynn Portland Cambridge Brookline 
Hoxbary Waltham Watertown Malden 


There is an arr r-growing demand for real mod- 
ern dance teac Our course ie you for pay 
ing positions, Direct supervision of (next card) 


MISS BRINKLEY, 507 5th Ave., New Yi 
Tel, 


2414 
governesses, 
sonally nantes references. pre my = | 


ork, 
near 42d. Murray aye Sop 











Corsets 


MR. G. HEPBURN WILSON, M.B., 
recognized authority on modern dance tuition. We 
can use new instructors in our many schoo 
hotels. Wilson Lyceum Bureau, Aeolian Hall, } N.Y. 


a sue AS Emplcyment Agency, 30 E. 42d 
St. Building. 'S Supplies first class 
serva ey B.S a ola, in all capacities for city 
and country. References carefully investigated, 





ADELINE DONSHEA, originator and sole 
pares of her inimitable Front Lace Corset. 
ndividual attention insures comfort, grace, pose, 
10 West 3th St., N. Y. Tel. 3308 Greeley. 


MME. BINNER 

Corsetiere, is cultivating wes 
with her famous corsets at 561 5th Ave., Y. 
(New Establishment) Formerly 18 E. dst” St. 


MME. ROSE LILLI models which gcourately 
forecast the ‘‘Trend Fashicn.”’ Cust made 
45th St., N.Y. Tel. 2818 Bryant. 720 So. 
Michigan Av., Chicago. 73 Rue de Richelieu, Paris. 








only. 15 W. 





AN ESTABLISHED ACADEMY of Dancing 
Tango, one-step, dips. niga ye bing — also 
Miss Brewster instructor. Pri class 2307 
Bway at 83d St. & 23 West 44th Se Tel. 7069 9 Schuy. 
SALON DeParis, latest Parisian dances, Argen- 
tine and Parisian Tango Maxixe. Arrange for 


afternoon and evening socials, receptions, etc. 
Dances every Wed. eve, 251 W. 87St. Tel. River 6435, 


MAXIXE AEROPLANE WALTZ, 
Tan; All modern dances. Proficiency assured, 
Tel. Murray Hill 427. 








. Flete! her Hellamore. 





ogee G. H. WHITE, cy, 2 W. 45th st, 
- York. Phone rr Bry ryant. at, oy iting hows 
eeper, secretary. class 
keene of all kinds. Hours, ort. Sat., 10-2 





x 2d St. 
COLONIAL AGENCY INC. 5 W120 s Brot 


canal and Domestic Servants. References strictly 





investigated. Visiting housekeepers, couples, ete. 
SOCIAL SERVICE, A tment Bureat, 
impson, D scsieoal & trained do 


aie sockers 4 ron eae References per: 




















tudio Hall, 64 E. 4th St., next to Vanderbilt. | inves tigated. Ave., N. Y., Murray Hill 
) FRONT gyn engage ty 
y experienc: co) % up. ° ee i 
ts order. Olmstead ‘Corset Furn 
179 Madison” Ave., at sith St., New ~ So Decorating & ishing Entertainment 
PEETZ FRONT LACECORSET ‘“‘The high- | ORIGINAL COLOR SCHEMES and designs | CHILDREN’S PARTIES—Miss L. A. Howe. 
est Art in Corseting.” Ready to wear custom | submitted or suggested or, sane furnishing of Specially plans each affair taking ent 
made, Prices $5.50 to 4 "Corsets ag to | summer homes. Everythin som the Bm to the | Invitations, favors, table decorations. Write or 
order within 2 hours. 36 East 33d St., N. Y. | table scarfs, Mary G. Phillips, 25 E 59 St., N. Y. call, Studio, 144 East 22nd Street, New York. 
MME. S. SCHWARTZ FINE IMPORTED CLOCKS. ENTERTAINERS & MUSICIANS furniet 
11 East 47th — New York pene ng riod designs in grandfather & man- } for all occasions. Citar’ a parties a special 


Telephone 1552 Murray Hill 


expert repairing. All work aranteed. 
Harris & Harrington, 12 West 45th St. 





“BRIDGE PARTY” SCORE Paps. de luxe 


with Nullo score. Made in 6 tint apers. 
2%eapad. $2.50 a doz. postpaid. _ Cireulars free. 
Stearns & Beale, 217-219 Centre St., New York. 








Children’ 's Clothes 


BEEBEE & SHADDLE, outfitters to little 
people, wish to announce their removal 
to larger and more convenient quarters at 
48 West 46th Street, New York. 





WADE CORSETS —High-grade, exclusive, sat- 
ee Baas eel jenialg © special sales representatives 

nly. {anual free to prospective sales- 
ied ies. Waie Corset Co., Park Av. & 130 St., N. Y. 


MRS. BARNEWALL & MISS SWORDS, 
Interior furnishings, chintzes, mantels, wall 
papers, Italian pottery, antique fixtures for elec- 
tricity, lamps, and shades. 6 W. 4%th St., N. Y. 





BERTHE MAYS CORSET. 
Maternity 
usual, 


ceive n.. attention. on East Moth St., N. Fy 





Delicacies 


ained dogs, M: Pictures. 
1879. Pt Ss NT ye att 5th Ave., N.Y. 


ENTIRE CHARGE TAKEN of everything 

ix . rae —* a SDaCRNT. I ape | 
ons, souvenirs, games, pr1 ugges! 

ade Gift baskets. Mrs.Alice, 566 W 161 St, N.Y. 











Fancy Dress and Costumes 








LE 4 gy const co. 

Mgr., 26 W. 38 N. Y. Corsets to order and 
ready to wear; vey is are universally admitted 
to be of superior style, fit, finish, and workmanship. 


Mme. Gardner, 





STUART BABY SHOP. “Every Raby Need” 
from birth to three years—dainty, distinctive, in- 
expensive garments. Complete Jayettes ready. 

Mail orders filled. 57 West 39th St., New York. 





KATHERINE D’ARCY. Hip confinin ng. low 
busted corsets. of the latest vogue. Style and 
Cleaning and re- 
ew 


wearing quality guaranteed. 
pairing. 


500 Fifth Avenue, 











SOUTHERN a ee ae 

ig preserves, sweet pickles, brandi ches, &c 
Fe for delicious Crab Gu ao. we, Miss 
Angelica Schuyler, 153 Church ‘St, ‘Mobile, Ala. 


Baoan way THEATRICAL COSTUMING 


e. 
York City. Telephone 3440 Bryant. 





carqenors. Delicious with afternoon tea. 
Pure honey bread imported from Holland, Nu- 


tritious, healthful, aie pleasant laxative. Try one. 


70c prepd. The Deerx Shop, 34 W. 36 St., N.Y. 








EAVES COSTUME CO. Fan 

costumes on hand or mene to ay for all occa 
sions, to hire or for_sale. 226 West, 

near Broadway, N. Y. Telephone Bryan 
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The Shopping List 


A convenient directory of personally investigated shops that 
Vanity Fair readers may use without hesitation. 























Hair Goods & Hair Dressing 


Continued 


Florists 





THOROUGHBRED Toy, Pomeranians;, reason- 








SCALP SPECIALIST—Miss Taylor's treat- 
ment consists of Massaging scalp, ah ee, spine. 
Simple pourianing hair tonics, ve., 

N. N.Y. Tel. . Hill. (Also Saae Conn.) 


MAX SCHLING. Adjoining ag ue Hotel, 
match 


lowers to satisfy 
oreages any, swe 
22 West 59th St., New York. Plaza 1241. 








Strong, healthy, r 
oie stock, Most Tashionable breed bide: 
now. Miss 
Furriers 
FUR REMODELING. Rpectaliy bs renovating 
od fur garments. Prices low consistent 
workmanship. Wei Gre reen & Son, 


B West 23d Street, ie 2 tum 1162 Gramercy. 








Gowns 








ARTISTIC DRESSES 
Made from your own_materi 
a prices, 


Unusual remodeling. 
Tel. 5265 Greeley. 


Homer, 11% W. 37th St., N. Y. 


HAIR MADE STRONG, heakhy and, beau- 
tiful, Write Torda, Washin, Ay., Bklyn., 
N. Y., for sample and circular telling you 
ow to treat your hair. 


FLORAL DECORATIONS. For all Occasions. 
Weddings, Dinners, Dances, Parties. Rretiete 
Novelties in Floral’ Art. Max Sch ling, 2 rant 
59th Street, New York. Telephone taza 











Tea Rooms 









PL. . or TEA ROOM”’ Breakfast 
Afternoon Tea, Table d’ note dinner : 1% 

— = Gen taken for scones, cakes, jam & m 

malade, 31 W. 4th St., N. Tel. Bryant ATG. 





YE OLDE WAYSIDE INNE—A. D. 1747 
Yereide Lane x Post Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
On m way. uaint Historic Tea Rooms, 
Charming Collection Antiques, etc. 











IMPORTED HAIR BRUSHES long, _fiexible 
bristles that cleanse the hair, avoid ag om 
shampooing & stimulates circulation. 





Selling Agents 








Toilet Preparations 





HANDS KEPT SOFT and free from chaps and 


cracks by Cornell’s Lotion Jellified. Non-greasy, 
non-sticky, large tube Zc. ¥ ts’ & dealers’ terms 
on request.) H.F. Cornell .»18 W.34 St., N.Y. 








$3.50 & $5. Ogilvie Sisters, 509 Sth Ave., oN "y" 
over. re organo WARDROBES. Antianes. 
our slightly worn gowns uality y) 
Jewelry sold it ¥ oeieae Write for circular. 
. Burleigh, Canaan, New Hampehire. 
DIAMONDS, precious stones, and old gold 
bougnt and sold. Highest immediate cash prices Shoes 
yaid. Established 27 years. Write for particulars. 
2 . Weaver, 1206 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EYEBROW PENCIL 

will not soil chamois or Smear when perspiring. 
Black or light, 5Uc. plain cover. Par- 
isian Cosmetics, 127 St. Felix St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





sommeaty Le Boudoir. 

usive Afternoon 

ant irentin ing Gowns, 
2% West 46th Street. 


EMILIE 


New York 


DIAMOND BARGAINS We always have them 
—bought of individuals & estates, ey single 
stones. hae | & quality guaranteed, Write. Ref. 
in your city. S. R. Weaver, 1206 Chestnut St. Phil. 





MISS BROWN, DRESSMAKING. Chic 
gowns made to order at snort notice. Evening 
gowns a specialty. Remoaeling. 29 West Mth 
pureet, New York, ‘Teisepnone, Kiverside 1929. 


CLD JEWELRY REMOUNTED in platinum 
Prices moder- 
Joseph 
"Philadelphia, Pa. 


heerfully 
Parker, zr... ie ‘South 12th ste 





**SHOECRAFT’”’ SHOP, 27 West 38th Street, 
ew. Yor A shop where today’s styles 
are individualized and made exclusive. 
Send for guide to present modes, 


PRISCILLA CLEANSING CREAM cleanses 
the pores, clears the complexion. Priscilla issue 
Cream softens and prevents lines. Call or wate; 
Miss Sullivan, Facial Specialist, 27 W. 46 St., N.Y 





ULTRA-SMARZ, Dee BENCH MADE | ged 


CREME DE ALPS beautifying cold A cream, 





builded to to our 
t correspondence. William oan. Ong 
inator of Short Vamp Shoes, 6 W. 37th St., 





in repairing the ravages of tu 
neglect. tsa per jar. Sample l5c. 
Jean Carrington, 35 West 36th St., N. Y. 





SULLIVAN SPECIALTY SHOPS. 
Hats, Gowns, Suits, Coats. 
Custom and’ ready’ made. 

Rutland, Vermont. Glens Falls, N. Y. 


HIGHEST PRICES paid for Diamonds, Pearls 

& Precious Stones, Old stones recut or reset. Ori 

ie al designs submitted. Bank references, rank 
Inc., 1482 Bway, opp Times Bidg., N.Y. 





GOWNMAKER—MISS CAREY 

601 W. 14th St., N. Y, ay & Riverside 
Drive. Bride & Bridesmaids’ x *, Dresses 
Frocks made from your own material for $14 up. 





Lace & Lingerie 





MME. CHAMBET, EST. 1887. Gowns for all 


occasions, to order, S pectaly- wel fitting Tailored 
Gowns. Remodeling OF all kinds. —A zingon 
Ave. (30th St.) New York. Tel, 864 Mad. 





MRS. SPENCER | formerly Ls BOUDOIR 
v4 West 46th Street, 
Dancing Frock and Evening 
raps a specialty. 


THE LINGERIE SHOP 
on discontinued designs. 
Send for booklet & list of reductions, 
Leon P. Bailly, 54 West 39th St., New” York. 


Ladies’ Tailors 








Shopping Commissioners 


SHAMPOO YOUR OWN HAIR. 
Use Agnesian Shampoo. It is aseptic and in- 
y poe tae Twenty-five cents postpaid. Miss 

Agnes Graves, Goldsmith Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 





MRS. H. GOODALE ABERNETHY 10 yeais’ 
experience shopping for others. No charge, 
37 Madison Ave., N. Y. 75 Boundary Koad, 
London, N. W. 12 Kue Remnequin, Paris. 





MRS. SARAH BOOTH DARLING, Purchas- 
ing Agent, Accompanying out-ot-town patrons. No 


Baskets, 112 West llth Street, New York. 








WILLIAMS, New York Shopping. 
Will shop BY you or send anything on approval. 
Services one By for bulletin of Spring specials. 


ifth Avenue, New 





MARY A. KEENA. Original designs in after- 
Lee and evening ese: my specialty, suits, 

coats, wraps, and also simple morning dresses. 
43 West 46t! Street, New York. Tel. Bryant 3067. 


SCHWARTZ BROS. 
Distinctive Lethe suits 
Baclusive designs to order $45 upwards. 
429 Sth Ave. (between 38th & 39th Sts.), N. Y. 


HELEN CURTIS, 9% Fifth Mg New York. 

General Shopping. No arge. Circular. 

Bank reference. Versonal Leigeee in b order. 
Telephone 3286 Chelsea. 





MAGOVERN & HAGAN. We make a spec- 
ialty of Trousseaux, Evening Gowns as pe 
costumes of exclusive designs. Gown u 
at short notice, Prices moderate. 13W. Sg BtN N. NY 


FREDERICK E. FEIGENBAUM 
530-532 Amste: eda sverue, | at 86th Street 
ity, 


k 
Telephone, Schuyler 8012. 





MRS. A. VESPER. Smart and exclusive 
= and coats. Evening gowns a specialty. 
ported models copied. Materials taken. 


is Wvest 82nd St., New York. Tel. Schuyler 5297, 


S. STRAUSS. Fancy tailored suits for after- 

oe and street wear, from $60 er eatin suits 
<. Superior workmanship war 

i 8rd Street, New York. el. Lenox 4578. 





B. PLUMER—“LINGERIE SHOP.” 


mported models of gowns, bl frocks and 
coats. Also trousseaux to order. venth Ave. 
and 54th St., New York. Tel. Columbus 4545, 





DRESSMAKER—MADAM ROSE 
ee, = wide pe tag = arm | subs. 

is of Summer dresses, linen satin. 
19 W. 9rd St., N. Y. Tel. iverside 2886. 


MESDEMOISELLES BRICE SOEURS. 
cite tienen wo 
8 es—) 
M West 45th St. N.Y. Tel” Brant 


‘*MARYBORO” formerly with REX SPEC. CO. 
noun: 


4 W. 33d St. 
to 18 W. 45th St. Women’s to 
and tennis waists—the kind that last, 








TAILORED GOWNS REMODELED to rr 








vailing styles. Pa a experience. ilor 

suits from J. H. Comstock, 286 Fifth 

Ave. (30th St.) . Y. ‘Tel. 158 Madison Sa. 
Millinery 





aoe CAN PICK UP” to finish out the 


Ida L. Weber, 66 W. eS Street, New 
formerly designer for Jos. G. Johnson. 


S. DAVIS Cc. DAVIS 
Smart_ Tailored Suite and Hats 


Re = 2 riced. 
17 West 45th St. ork. ‘Tel. 7469 Bryant. 





JANET PORTER 

shops for or with patrons, No Sapa © BF Bheny 0, 
careful attention. Circular. Bank references. 
253 W. 93d St., New York. Tel. Riverside 6177. 





MRS. S. D. JOHNSON. Shops for and with 
customers without charge. Logit mourning orders 
and rugs a specialty. 5th Avenue, opposite 
Waldorf-Astoria. Telephone 2070 Madison Square. 


MARJORIE WORTH, of 22 E. 34 St., N. Y., 
with Wanamaker Shopping & Personal’ Service 
Bureau. Orders will_ receive usual prompt, 
courteous attention. Care John Wanamaker,N 


MRS. VIVIAN M. DEMAREST 

shops free nit particular ladies who desire the 
best that New York shops afford. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Circular, 30 East 34th St., N. Y. 


SHOPPING FOR SPECIALTIES.  Kanvas 
Wite the only absolute cleaner for canvas, Buck- 
skin, and all kinds of white leather, Also nee 
hold spec. box $1.50, Grace Clark, 44 W 22 St, N.Y. 


BARS. RAINES, Paris fashion correspondent to 

Y. Evening Sun, accompanies ladies shop- 
Le, gives pbc - to dressing, choice of co 
ors, modes, etc. 27 Ave., Henri Martin, Paris. 














BUENA TONIC, For My lade. also for ‘‘My 


Gentleman's Toilet.’ & equestrians 
unanimous in praising ts oS, 1 prepai 
Jean W. Butler, 422 S. Hoyne Ave., icago, Ill. 





MARY GREY’S TREATMENT for face and 
scalp, repair the sara of age and worry. Home 

treatment box with full directions, $5. Boo! ok ot 
Beauty Free. Mary Grey Co., 2 E. 46th St., N. Y. 





BICHARA DE PARIS PARFUMS. 
trated floral oils, water and blended 
Toilet preparations. Booklet explains all. 
Natura Co., 461 Fifth Ave., 


NAIVETE. The new wonderful manicure requi- 

site. A polish, bleach, cuticle and stain re- 
mover combined, Postpaid, 

O. M. 3. Co., 50 Ferry Street, 


TONIC FOR RESTORING COLOR togray 
hair. Not instantaneous but ually Fives the 
gay hair Sta 3 natural color, $l per bottle. Mrs. 
lac Hale, 42 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 


Concen- 

rfumes. 
Write 

New York City. 





cents. 
New York 








UTH-GLO TREATMENT. Insures a beauti- 
complexion. Improves texture of skin. Leaves 
soft finish of a_roseleaf. Complete outfit with 
full directions, $1. Uth-Glo Co., Castile, N. Y. 


CREAM OF PEARLS—New beautifier, nu- 
trient, cleanser combined. Banishes_ wrinkles. 
Gives pear! like lustre. $1, Altman’s, McCreery’s, 
Stern Bros, Loeser’s. S’ple l0c, G.Richie Co., Bklyn: 


GARDENIA BLOOM AND CREAM, beauty 
tnetiters, perfectly pure, non cosmetic, yet give 
the skin the white velvety texture of the flower: 

ooklet. Aurora Specialties Co., Lowell, Mass. 


PATE GRISE for Old or Aging Hands. Friend 
of middle-age. Banishes tell-tale ‘ apne. 
restores contour, color, smoothness. Booklet. 
Aurora Specialties Co., Lowell, Mass. 


STAGE SECRET DEODORANT 

greasy paste—neutralizes perspiration & all “offen 
sive odors of the body. eanses & sweete-s, 25c. 
by mail. Ray Mfg. Co., 246 W. 46th St. N. Y. 




















MAISON SIMONE. have Gowns, 
Model Suits confiscated by the U. S. Government 
ie non-payment of duty. New Models —_ oe 
logue every month. 789 6th Ave., N.Y., at 45 St. 


MRS, 1 * 
Erening WH-SON La MENDING ’- SHOP. 


Wraps and 





gowns. Smart one 
a poeesae Remod 
56th sith Senpaeling. A 444 met od AAve., oR 





MANUFACTURER'S MODEL 
Women’s, Misses’ & Children’s Sean teers 


t 
rices far below actual value. 
Fovout-ot toes onder ara gSprcial attention 


New 
EUGENE, BUILDER OF HATS at Be gm 
& Goodman, 32d St., N. ¥. ™ Mad. Sq, 
4240. Smart Tallnanale hats $10, Our special 
waterproof for motoring and traveling are ideal. 


Specialty Shops 





LADIES’ STRAW HATS REMODELED 
into latest styles, or copied from Vogue, cleaned, 
grea. or color Hats trimmed; Ostrich renpired. 
nch flowers. A. Neumann, 24 East 4th St., N.Y. 


CHANGE of address (Glebeas Novelties) 
pS De i moved to larger & better quarters. 

see us, we are ey steps from 5 Ave. 
Austro-Hungarian Co., ast 3th St ee 


MISS E. T. McCANN 

P ce Contourer and age Baiie. 
Hair are Scalp requisites. Skin f 
505 W. 148th Street, N. Y. Tel. 


LANGON eas ved. Skin, Pimples cream 
invaluable for Rou Seekinaien ot A 


zema, Sunburn, Tan any 
Skin.’ Postpd $1. Nanoon Mfg. Co, Bayonne, N.J. 


a jar. 
A ally 1823. 
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CRUSHED FLOWER CHAINS. Hand-wrought 

eee et rey colsrings, Bevel #.. Miss 
‘umes, dain le 

Christine, 186 Christopher St., Montclair, N. J. 
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FURNISHINGS for SUMMER COTTAGES 


ELIZABETH H. PUSEY’S STUDIO 
losed from Au 
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Street, New York City. elephone Bryant 670. | Association for the Blind, 1i1 E. 59th St., N. Y. buying novelties. 16 E, 48th St. 
FOR GRAY OR FADED HAIL FOO R THOUGHT. i s “THE DANSANT”. E nov- 
. A friend—Madam— | NINE INCH BRASS ELEPHANT HEAD Pe distinct Buropean no 
pom 4 whe oe (oe gn ad you look your hese Perfection nook coms plete ete & — ner cage, ee $2.25. om alt, <a. by gee ms, ae Discgnint to 
- 7 eckties, ¢c 
Satural wave, guar-/| lies within you. 18 years’ experience. oar aie yoy og age, ec we | Te oe Porat Crate ae ee ye 


padour transformation wit! 
anteed to stay in, at Francis. 8 W. 37th St., N. Y. 


Write 
H. 


rence E, Burleigh, Canaan, N. 








THE IDEAL WAVY PIN for a hurried toil- 


BOOK PLATES AND COATS OF ARMS 


THE TORII SHOP. 


ORIENTAL CATSEYE NECKLACES 











ae false hair to to aden. 4 $7 ap. ‘ig make distinctive gifts, tor for booklovers and those : ee and am s, interesting te Bige, elk yellow. = A are! ate or agen 
e wave. ail_ orders nteres ormation write and a nformation on uest. . . 
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U3th St, N. Y. Tel 5566 M P p “Studio Shop,” Studios 20, ol e' , 95 Ave., N.Y. 
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N. Y. Special alists in transformations, wigs an 
foupeés, designer of individual fashions in artistic 
goods and latest coiffures for the elite. 


THE ALLISON STUDIO 
Color photography as all te, prenches exclusively. 


Sit 
235 Fifth Ave., N. Y, re rel sie Mad. Square. 


KARL KIPP OF EAST AUR' 

bay a branch Shop in = craftsman RA uilding. 
ast 39th Stree! . Hand-wrought 

Sage: Metal-work aa Lighting Fixtures. 


McHUGHWILLOW FURNITURE 
Standard since 
bt Setiveree from 8 

Joseph P. prompt & Son, 9 W. a Ke. . Xe 





HAVILA METHOD of treating the hair speaks 
for itself. Endorsed by the most Kathys 0! — 


b: 
Aeolian Hall, Wo aa (24'S NY” Brant 8452, 








SARONY, Inc., 256 Fifth Ave., N. ¥, 
Established by Napoleon Sarony, 1806. 
48 yours, ers in pleasing those, ‘who desire 
t in artistic photography. 





BIRD STICKS to GUARD your FLOWERS 


One_ Dollar 
Joseph P. McH & Son, 
9 West 424 St., New York. 





BRENNAN WILLOW FURNITURE is de- 
cided]: distinctive in design. finish and_ price. 
Sketches on request. Specialists in ony, 
Houses. Walter ‘Brennan Co., 14 E. 47 St., N. 
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VERY modern country estate needs a 

reliable motor truck to complete its 
equipment of labor and time-saving 
machinery, and this truck should be the 
best that money can buy and one that is 
correctly designed for the service required 
ofit. The White Company has built motor 
trucks for many of the well-known estates 
and from its wide variety of chassis types 
wlll is able to supply the correct size and 
capacity for every requirement. 





THE WHITE COMBINATION CAR 


White Combination Car serves many 

uses on a farm or country estate. It shortens 

the distance to town or market—saves time 

and labor in performing much of the routine 

work of the farm—and may be used as a depot 

wagon or for carrying servants, produce 
and supplies. 

As a truck, the White Combination Car, 
34-ton capacity, has the remarkable strength, 
endurance and efficiency which have made truck 

users recognize White Trucks as the best 
ox 4g “haute af of Kunis E. Shapley) in America. 

As a passenger vehicle, the White Combina- 
tion Car has the smoothness and flexibility of 
operation found only in high grade motor cars. 
It has four forward speeds and is shaft-driven. 
The springs are long and flexible. The car is 
quiet in operation and very desirable for 
passenger use. 

White Trucks are built in 34-ton, 114-ton, 
3-ton and 5-ton capacities, adaptable to various 
requirements of country estate service. 


Some of the well-known estates on which White 
Trucks are used, are those of 











Leo-Dora Farm, 








ite Combination Car, owned 
Willoughby, Ohio. (Estate of 











John D. Rockefeller Mrs. E. H. Harriman A. Everett.) 
George L. Carnegie J. P. Morgan 
George J. Gould Clarence Mackey i 
George D. Pratt F. B. Pratt fe 
Harold I. Pratt Isaac Guggenheim 4 
C. W. Harkness C. Oliver Iselin 
Sir William Mackenzie Charles Steele 
J. H. Wade Richard Hudnut 
Tyler Morse Charles W. Mann 
H. C. Phipps J. S. Phipps 
H. B. Hollins C. C. Goodrich 
A. W. Preston William P. Reynolds 
Richard S. Russell H. A. Everett 
Annie E. Sharpley Joshua Crane 
Bancroft C. Davis W. L. Ames 
bem 5 yp | ne Samy baad We will be pleased to answer your inquiries. — ng ee mac 





THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 


BOTH IN QUANTITY AND VALUE OF PRODUCTION, THE LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS OF COMMERCIAL MOTOR VEHICLES IN AMERICA 
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‘A Fair wherein are seen of all sorts of Vanity and that lasts all the year long. Therefore at this Fair are all 
such Merchandise as Houses, Lands, Trades, Places, Honours, Kingdoms, Pleasures, and Delights of all sorts. 
This Vanity Fair being an Ancient Thing of long stand-ng, and a very great Fair.’—Tue Pircrim’s PRrocress. 
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from an American college professor: 
“T wish to protest against the magazine you 
are bringing out. It is altogether too upsetting. 
Why can’t you be like other magazines? I spend hours 
and hours going over each number trying to find the 
usual hackneyed and familiar pages, but my search 
has gone unrewarded by so much as a single para- 
graph. Kindly reconstruct your magazine at once 
along the well-known lines, so that, like the others, it 
may pass unread, untouched, and unregretted, from 
the center table to the guest-room, from the guest- 
room to the kitchen, and finally from the kitchen on to 

the ash-can. Yours very truly, mee 
Our whole editorial heart goes out to the Professor. 
Spending our days and nights as we do in an effort to 
make Vanity Fair unlike its more popular brethren, 
we are pained and distressed to learn that our efforts 
have upset the placid routine of a tranquil and well- 

ordered academic existence. 


T: Vanity Fair comes a sharp word of rebuke 





S O we capitulate! Hereafter Vanity Fair promises a 
page deliberately dreary; an article full of facts, 
or perhaps a picture without a point. Reader! When 
you encounter such a page, please to remember the 
plea of the college professor and condone at least what 
you may not well applaud. 

After all, it is a little paradoxical that so many seri- 
ous-minded, even solemn, American magazines exist 
merely to be read, while the gay and cheerful Vanity 
Fair is content simply to make itself useful/ Consider 
your regular, popular magazine, with its articles on 
Luther Burbank, “Christmas in Many Lands,” ‘“Mo- 
toring through Sunny Provence,” “The Shame of Cin- 
cinnati,” “The Panama Canal’; its serial sex novel, 
its short stories by eminent, but hungry, hands. The 
readers of these magazines still regard them as enter- 
tainers—the companion of an idle hour, Aristotle in 
the motley mantle of Merry Andrew. 


HEN, if you will, consider Vanity Fair, with its 
noble desire to be light-hearted from cover to cover, 
in spots even to be flippant; giving its space freely to 
young writers without a mission and to devil-may-care 
artists without a cause. Yet you will find that—some- 
thing in the manner of the fretful porcupine—this irre- 
sponsible periodical fairly bristles with features de- 
signed to help our readers in solving the perplexities 
and complexities of life in these trying times. Run 
through this number, if you will, and see: (1) The 
Sportsman’s Calendar (page 3). (2) Where to Live 
(pages 4 and 5). (3) The Shopping List (pages 10 
and 11). (4) The Dog Mart (pages 6, 7, 8 and 9). 
(5) The Shops of Vanity Fair (pages 1 to 14 and 67 to 
80). (6) What They Wear in Vanity Fair (page 58). 
(7) Shopping for the Well-Dressed Man (page 57). 
Or, let us suppose, for the sake of argument, that you 
want to buy something; be it useful or oruamental, be 
it—somewhat to follow the children’s game—an animal 
cracker, a vegetable marrow, or a mineral water, the 
Vanity Fair shoppers will trail it to its lair, buy it, 
pack it, and ship it to you. And all this they do 
gladly, merely for the asking, and free of any 
charge. On page 80 you will find a modest an- 

















































nouncement of how they will secure for you something 
you want, and on amy page of Vanity Fair you are 
likely to find something you want—and want much— 
especially on the advertising pages. 

It goes without saying that our advertisers are ready 
instantly to supply you with whatever wares they pre- 
sent in our pages, without any intervention on our part, 
but when you want some one to “shop around” a little 
for you, or when you don’t know exactly where to find 
the things you want, please consider the Vanity Fair 
Shoppers as entirely at your beck and call. 


O the tolerably full list of confessedly useful serv- 

ices which we have mentioned in a previous para- 
graph you may care to add Henry Brinsley’s “Views 
and Reviews” of books, and perhaps—if you are in a 
generous mood—all of Vanity Fair’s criticisms of art, 
music, and the drama. Who is more useful, all in all, 
than the friend who presents you to a good play, or 
picture, or opera, or novel, or—which is almost a 
greater boon—the friend who warns you not to take 
up with a bad one? 


WE recently opened our mail-bag and discovered the 
following letter from an American novelist: 

“The book reviews maintain their high standard—. 
In fact, I subscribe on the strength of them. You do 
not, however, give Henry Brinsley nearly enough ring 
space in which to crack his whip. So far, that to me 
is the chief fault with your magazine. It is all very 
pretty and rather charming, but in my opinion there 
isn’t enough of any one thing. The general impression 
one receives is of a fragmentariness—a spottiness. 
Don’t you think so? And there are also too many 
photographs of simple boudoir caps and indispensable 
combination-wrist-watches-and-orchid-holders, for the 
negligible sum of $47.98.” 

Now, this letter has at least the merit of being frank. 
But frankness, in opinions of this sort, is what we value 
most. If flattery and praise were what we wanted, 
we might, tout simplement, order our criticisms of 
Vanity Fair, as we do our other contributions, at an 
enormous number of cents per word. 

Vanity Fair, as we may perhaps have confessed be- 
fore, is edited for a selected few. If this be snobbery 
—make the most of it! 


ES, the sober fact remains that we have no ambi- 

tion to please the great public of magazine readers, 
and shall lift no finger in an effort to do so. We admit 
that there are bound to be myriads of people who by 
no possible chance can ever be interested in us. All 
we ask of those who are interested is this: If you 
chance to find Vanity Fair the sort of publication you 
like, will you immediately elect yourself Consulting 
Editor and Advisory Critic. For, in the last analysis, 
a magazine like Vanity Fair must remain a family af- 
fair—and we want, if we can, to keep it a happy fam- 
ily affair. It is not always because of the purely for- 
tuitous circumstances of birth that happy families 
remain united; more often it is because of the 
infinitely closer ties of a community of interests 
and a coincidence of views. 
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GORHAM SILVER POLISH-THE BEST FOR CLEANING SILVER 





The 
Beauty of Service 


No article of silver-no matter 
how beautifully designed or skilful 
ly made-can be really satisfactory 
unless it is serviceable. It must 
worthily fulfil its purpose. 


The Gorham (ompany, with infinite 
care and persistent effort, has made 
its productions the worlds standard 
in design and workmanship. More 
than that, it has ever kept in mind 
the beauty of service and produced 
silverware for practical needs, at 
reasonable prices. 


Goods possessing all the attributes 
of — vee will be found 
Stamped with the well 
known Gorham trade SiO 
mark, in the shops of STERLING 
the leading jewelers everywhere. 


THE GORHAM CO. 


SILVERSMITHS 
NEWT OF K 
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Photo by Walter 


The Three America’s Cup Defenders 


The Start, to Windward, of a Trial Race. This Photograph Was Taken Late in June in the Race of the 
Indian Harbor Yacht Club on Long Island Sound 


The nearest boat in the picture, without a bow-sprit, is Defiance. The middle boat is Vanitie. The white boat, in the distance, is Resolute 
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THE AMERICA’S CUP RACES 


The Radical Difference Between This Year’s Races 
and Previous Cup Contests 


[Nore: The schooner yacht America, owned by Coramodore John C. Stevens, E. A. Stevens, G. L. Schuyler, J. A. Hamilton, J. Beekman Finley, Ham- 
ilton Wilkes, built by W. H. Brown in New York City, from designs by George Steers, won the 100 Guineas cup of the Royal Yacht Squadron in a 
race around the Isle of Wight, August 22,1851. There were fifteen starters, and the 47-ton cutter Aurora finished second, twenty-four minutes after 
America. In 1857 the owners of America gave the cup to the New York Yacht Club as a perpetual challenge trophy. It was first chailenged for by 
Cambria in 1870. She was defeated, as were the following other challengers : Livonia, 1871; Countess of Dufferin, 1876; Atlanta, 1881; Genesta, 1885; 
Galatea, 1886; Thistle, 1887; Valkyrie, 1893; Valkyrie III, 1895; Shamrock, 1899; Shamrock, II, 1901; Shamrock, III, 1903. The races this year, to be 
sailed off Sandy Hook, best three in five, on September 10, 12, 15, 17, and 109, the first fifteen miles to windward or leeward and return, the second on 
a fifteen miles’ triangle, and alternately thereafter, will make the fourth attempt of Sir Thomas Lipton to lift the cup with a Shamrock. The new Sham- 
rock was designed by C. E. Nicholson and built at his yards at Gosport, England. She is of the scow type, with centerboard. She will be sailed by 
an amateur, W. P. Burton. Three boats have been built to defend the cup. They are: (1) Resolute, which will be sailed by the best amateur skipper 
in America, Charles Francis Adams, 2d. (2) Vanitie. Alexander Smith Cochrane, sole owner. She will be sailed by Captain Harry Haff, professional. 
(3) Defiance, which will be sailed by George M. Pynchon, amateur, assisted by Captain Selah Howell, professional.] 


under conditions radically different from past races. 
Heretofore the races have been practically “boat for boat” 
contests, with little or no time allowance, and the yacht 
which covered the course in the faster time was the winner. The 
races this year are time allowance, 


To coming match for the America’s Cup is to be sailed 


sal Rule has at last been discarded in fact, although not exactly 
in form. The factor which has finally been retained as the basis 
or standard, is the sail area—the power that drives the boat 
through the water. The area is reduced to a length by extracting 
the square root, and a definite percentage, or fraction of this 
square root is taken as the size of 
the boat. Under the rule now in 





handicap races, and there is a pos- 








sibility of a yacht being beaten six Bi 
or eight minutes and yet winning 
the match on time allowance. In 
the races, therefore, the spectacular 
interest may be entirely missing, 
and they may degenerate into a 
dreary procession, with the sole ex- 
citement of holding a stop-watch 
and counting the minutes between 
the boats. 

This possibility of an unexciting 
match has been brought about by a 
new system of measuring and han- 
dicapping yachts, which is not gen- 
erally understood, as the formula is 
complicated and the rules technical 
and obscure. 

It is self-evident that the larger 
boat should be the faster and should 
give a handicap, or allowance of 
time, to the smaller boat. A fifty- 
foot boat is faster than a forty- 
footer, and a seventy-five is faster 
than either. This much can be 
taken for granted. The difficulty 
comes when one tries to define a 
fifty-foot hoat. Where is the fifty 
feet to be measured? On deck, on 
the water line, or on the keel? 














effect, therefore, sail area is the 
chief determining factor in rating a 
boat for racing. 


Now the Deed of Trust govern- 
ing contests for the America’s 
Cup was drawn up when water line 
length was the standard of size, and 
hence this deed requires the chal- 
lenger to state a water line length, 
which, in the present contest, is 75 
feet. Thus the terms of the chal- 
lenge are based on a water line 
length of 75 feet, while the actual 
rating of the competing yachts will 
be based upon their sail areas. The 
problem of the designer, therefore, 
is to select the sail area which will 
produce the faster 75-fcot boat. 

Is it better to give or to receive 
time allowance? 

One designer may believe that the 
table gives too much allowance, and 
thus favors the boat of small sail 
area. In this case he will design a 
small rig and under it place a nar- 
row, easily driven hull, thus avoid- 
ing all penalties. Another designer 
may think the allowance given by 
the table too small, and that the 
larger sail area has the advantage. 














"THE developments of the past 

thirty years have shown that 
water line length alone is not a 
proper and satisfactory measure of 
size. This water line length is 
measured when the yacht is upright 
and in still water, but a boat seldom sails on an even keel. Under 
the pressure of the wind she heels over and sails largely on her 
side. Designers found that, by giving a boat long and full over- 
hangs at bow and stern, the total length when heeled could be in- 
creased enormously without altering the measured water line 
length; that when upright for measurement she would be short 
and broad, when heeled over she would be long and narrow. The 
long overhangs also buoyed the boat up as she heeled, made her 
much stiffer and enabled her to carry a greater spread of sail. As 
years passed by boats became actually longer and longer, but 
they remained the same if measured by water line length. 

Many attempts have been made to find some factor or factors 
which shall truly represent the size of a yacht. Sail area and dis- 
placement are the factors which have usually been tried, in com- 
bination with length. 

These three quantities, length, sail area and displacement, are 
the principal factors that affect the speed of a boat, and these 
three brought into definite relation by means of a mathematical 
formula, formed the basis of the old Universal, or New York 
Yacht Club, rule of measurement. This rule established definite 
and arbitrary ratios of values between these three speed factors. 
But, just as there must be one standard—gold—for money values, 
so there must be but one standard for measuring the size of a 
racing yacht, and so, this year, the triple standard of the Univer- 
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RESOLUTE 


The probable American defender. Designed by Nat Herreshoff. 
The photograph shows her close hauled on the starboard tack 





In this case he will design a power- 
ful hull to carry his great area of 
canvas and will even take severe 
penalties in order to carry out his 
big sail area theory. 

The designers of this year’s Cup yachts apparently hold radi- 
cally different opiaions upon this vital question. Herreshoff (Reso- 
lute) believes in taking time, Gardner (Vanitie) and Nicholson 
(Shamrock) in giving time. This year Herreshoff has reversed 
himself. In former contests, when rating depended upon water 
line, he always had the yacht of greatest sail area; now, when 
rating depends upon sail area, he brings out the boat with the 
smallest area of all. Gardner has designed a boat with a generous, 
if not a large, spread of canvas; while from all accounts, Sham- 
rock, the challenger designed by Nicholson, will show an enor- 
mous amount of sail. Approximate figures seem to indicate that 
Shamrock will probably allow Resolute from 8 to 9 minutes over 
the thirty-mile Cup course, and that Nicholson and Herreshoff, 
therefore, represent the extreme opposite views as to the value of 
giving or taking time allowance. 


RESOLUTE is a typical Herreshoff production, in which every- 
thing is sacrificed to the one end of winning races. She is not 
a handsome boat and has a short, cut-off stern. 

Gardner apparently believes that the time allowance given by 
the tables is not sufficient to offset the speed gained by a large 
sail spread. In Vanitie he has designed a powerful boat to carry 
a large rig and has willingly taken penalties in so doing. 

These two boats are logical developments of the tendencies of 
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‘e-age nd RESOLUTE SHAMROCK IV acelin 


Designed by Nat Herreshoff and built at Bristol, R. I. Designed by C. E. Nicholson and built at Gosport, England 






















































































Photo by Walter DEFIANCE ; VANITIE Photo by Walter 
Designed by George Owen and built at Bath, Maine Designed by William Gardner and built at Lawley’s Yards in Boston 
their respective designers. Vanitie is a yacht temporarily fitted and a good organization. Here the experience in past Cup con- 
for racing, while Resolute is more of a racing machine. tests should prove of great value to Resolute. 
Of the third candidate for Cup honors, Defiance, little can as From all advices the new Shamrock is remarkably fast. She 
yet. be definitely known. She has, all along, been a little unfor- has, though a smaller boat, consistently defeated Shamrock III. 
tunate and has been forced to experiment too much with her rig. Resolute, the probable defender, has done some extraordinary 


More than a good boat is required to win races—a good crew sailing, and a very close match for the America’s Cup is certain. 
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MODERN LIFE 


A Word on His Relation to the High-Brow and His Recent 
Amazing Success in Our Best Society 


By James L. Ford 
Author of “The Literary Shop,” etc. 


since that dignified era described in Philip Hone’s Diary 

when persons of the truest and highest distinction and 

achievement actually frequented the best society in the 
town. In those days fashion and true learning were, so to speak, 
on terms of neighborly intimacy and not, as they seem to be 
to-day, opposing factors in a bitter family feud. 

A generation or so ago we developed in America a species of 
beings generally known as High-Brows. We have all met them. 
Some of us have even had to contend with them in our family life. 
They are a peculiar race, with singular habits and a point of view 
distinctly their own. Roughly speaking, High-Brows are beings 
of abziormal intellectual ambition but practically devoid of vision, 
or the power of intellectual achievement. They eat sparingly and 
are not always inclined to communicative sociability. 

They thrive—near colleges—in any climate. They are gentle, 
easily led and usually harmless. 

So much for the parent bird! 


L ee men of all kinds have flourished in New York 


But within the past few years a new type of being has sprung 

up in New York, allied to the High-Brow, but a great deal 
more deadly. I allude to the Hoot-Owl, a species which is now 
spreading with alarming rapidity in our best society. He is the 
foster child of the High-Brow, but differs radically from his par- 
ent in a number of ways. He is less ambitious, intellectually, but 
much more communicative. He is also less normal in his anthro- 
pological type, and invariably presents a strange, uncouth, and 
usually shaggy appearance, when mingling in society. He is 
a wasteful and voracious feeder. He is intensely sociable and 
flourishes best in salons and dining-rooms. He is ferocious only 
when hungry, tired, or thwarted in eating. 


"THE Hoot-Owl is regarded by women in society with the sanic 

favor that they bestow upon lap dogs. His growing popular- 
ity in the best social circles is, it would seem, due partly to the 
advances of Feminism. 

Within the memory of perscns now living it was a rare thing 
to meet in metropolitan society women who openly drank cock- 
tails, smoked cigarettes or had met any actors, socially. Roughly 
speaking, they knew but one kind of men and one kind of women. 

As this type of woman became, with the approaches of Femin- 
ism, more and more daring, she threw off, one after another, the 
shackles of social convention, until, to the horror of her elders, 
she developed a craze for meeting “Interesting Men,” and even 
for meeting “Men Who Do Things.” In her lexicon, these phrases 
did nofmean men who are engaged in building an East River 
bridge, discovering a new mineral, or irrigating a desert, but only 
included such activities as writing—it mattered not what; acting 
—no mattér how; and harassing honest folk by means of a variety 
of musical instruments. 

Association with these “Interesting Men” gradually brought 
into existence a multitude of “Brilliant Women,” who may always 
be known by their habit of giving a serious uplift even to the 
most frivolous and entertaining conversation, by the introduction 
of what they call “problems.” Most of these problems relate, in 
one way or another, to sex. 


FROM the ranks of the Interesting Men, the first of the Hoot- 

Owls forged his way to the front, acquiring instant popularity, 
partly because of his uncouth appearance. 

Charles Lamb has told the story of the pig that was acciden- 
tally roasted in the burning of a house in China and whose flesh, 
so roasted, was found to such a degree palatable by the Chinese 
that they proceeded to immure other pigs in other houses and then 
to appiy the torches in order to obtain more of the new dainty. 

The name of the original Hoot-Owl has long since been forgot- 
ten, but, by his strange countenance, he set the facial pace for 
his successors, and from that day to this no man has gained full 
recognition as a social exponent of Hoot-Owlry who did not pos- 
sess some abnormality of feature, gesture or hair. 


AS practiced to-day, hoot-owlry is the science of talking learned- 
ly about things of which the speaker is profoundly ignorant. 
Scandinavian literature is a pet grazing ground for Hoot-Owls in 





regular standing. Sociology also enjoys a high place in their con- 
versational forum. Indeed, any man, provided he be of queer 
visage, has only to visit the submerged and grimy quarters of a 
city on the plea of a sociological investigation in order to earn 
for himself an honored place in society. After such a visit he 
may be called upon at any moment for an “Interesting Talk on a 
Vitally Significant Theme” before a drawing-room of Brilliant 
Women. 

It was very much in the same way that we bred the Parlor 
Anarchist who receives so many invitations to dinner simply be- 
cause he is a Menace to Society. This particular type is most 
fluent in discussing “The Volcano Under the City’s Crust.” 
Twenty years ago, in a far simpler age, almost any woman could 
stagger the fashionable world by declaring herself a Socialist, and 
the greater her wealth and the more luxurious her habits, the 
more impressive became her pose. But to-day, in our more ex- 
alted social circles, Socialism is too common to cause so much as a 
passing remark. 


HE hoot-owl loves to hoot about the stage and, on that topic, 

seldom fails to excite the wide-eyed interest of his feminine 
hearers. The pose of understanding the dramatist’s art, the most 
difficult of all the arts, always seems to be a popular one with him. 
When he assumes it he invariably deplores the present low state 
of the drama, but is slightly cheered by the knowledge that a 
great many men and women of academic habits of thought—col- 
lege professors and high-brows—are now taking an interest in the 
theatre, and are even writing dramas calculated to uplift it. It is 
true that the anxiety of our theatrical managers to present plays 
that nobody wishes to see prevents many of these masterpieces 
from seeing the light, but it is consoling to know that many of 
them are finally printed, at their own expense, in book form. The 
Hoot-Owl always clamors for what he calls “intellectual acting,” 
and if he has spent ten days in Paris he never fails to tell us some- 
thing about the intellectual acting at the Comédie Frangaise. 


[ OFTEN wonder what would happen if a man of ordinary 

visage were to arise, in a drawing-room filled with Brilliant 
Women, and explain that, as a rule, the learned classes contribute 
nothing but disaster to the stage and that one might as well talk 
of intellectual snoring as of intellectual acting. If he were allowed 
to proceed unmolested, he might wind up his remarks by saying 
that the plays that have been printed and not performed have 
been among the most worthless dramatic contributions to our age. 


"THE profit and emoluments of Hoot-Owlry—outside of the du- 

bious reward known as being a Favorite in Society—consists 
chiefly of tea, buttered toast, layer cake, many luncheons, a few 
dinners and countless opportunities for the unrebuked exercise of 
the vocal organs. 

I am sorry to have to add that the richest and most coveted 
matrimonial prizes are never open to the Hoot-Owl, for it is a 
melancholy fact that women of great means, although they often 
delight in hirsute and eloquent lecturers, critics, and anarchists 
still seem to prefer silent and smooth-haired husbands. 

As time rolled on—so Lamb avers—the Chinese discovered that 
a pig could be roasted in an oven as well as in a burning house, 
and, one of these days, the Brilliant Women will learn that a man 
of startling or extraordinary countenance is not the only source 
of wisdom. They will learn that even baldheaded men and men 
without beards can sometimes be trusted in matters of philosophy, 
sociology and the drama. With this simple discovery Hoot-Owlry 
will cease to be regarded as one of the learned and polite pro- 
fessions and the race of Hoot-Owls will noiselessly and peacefully 
pass away. When that day comes we shall no longer receive, as 
we now so often do, scented invitations from hostesses with a 
cerebral leaning, worded something as follows: 

“Do, like a dear, drop in to-morrow afternoon to drink a cup 
of tea and to hear Professor Hugo Stubbs, an amateur biologist. 
He has a silky red beard and chats deliciously about sex.” 

“Will you dine with us, very informally, on Thursday, to meet 
Lionel Percival, and go on to our little Socialists’ club, where Mr. 
Percival, our American Karl Marx, is to speak? He has very 
long ears and talks charmingly about assassinations.” 
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MAURICE MAETERLINCK MAX REINHARDT 
| A poet, an artist, a playwright, and a composer, all Europeans. 
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KARL VOLLMOELLER ENGLEBERT HUMPERDINCK 


The work of these four men has been combined to make “The Miracle” 


A MYSTERY PLAY WITH TWO THOUSAND ACTORS 


“The Miracle,” Which Combines a New Opera by Englebert Humperdinck, a Spectacle by Max Reinhardt 
and a Play by Carl Vollmoeller, All of Them Founded on a Drama by Maurice Maeterlinck 


the details of a really extraordinary dramatic enterprise 
which will be produced next December in New York. It 
will be seen at the Madison Square Garden. No ordinary stage 
could hold the enormous choruses of “The Miracle,” with the 
necessary two thousand 
performers, or the scenery 
necessary to create the illu- 
sion of the interior of a 
huge Gothic Cathedral. 
The story of this wordless 
drama, conceived original- 
ly by Maurice Maeterlinck, 
as produced by that stage 
genius, Max Reinhardt, 
from a scenario by Dr. 
Karl Vollmoeller, with 
music by Englebert Hum- 
perdinck, is one common 
in the medieval legends of 
many European countries. 
Maeterlinck, the Belgian 
Mystic, used it in his “Sis- 
ter Beatrice.” In its lat- 
est form, the appeal to the 
imagination is as simple as 
was that made by the early 


Vite ITY FAIR is in a position to announce, for the first time, 
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morality, or mystery plays, out of which grew our sophisticated 
modern theatre. : 

“The Miracle” is written in two acts, which take place in the 

Church of the Nunnery of the Gray Order, and an intermezzo of 

seven episodes, covering the seven years during which Megildis, 

the nun, is away from her 

convent. In Maeterlinck’s 

Sister Beatrice it was a 

young knight who drew the 

sister from the holy place. 

In Dr. Vollmoeller’s ver- 

sion, the call of the world, 

the flesh and the devil 

comes to Megildis as an 

air played by an Unknown 

Minstrel. This Minstrel 

was believed by some to be 

the Evil One but, though 

he was responsible for the 

betrayal of her trust by 

the nun, he tried in vain to 

save her from the various 

calamities which were 

brought upon her by rea- 

son of the wicked desires 

aroused in men by her 

great and dazzling beauty. 





A love scene between the 
King and Megildis, the 


nun. The 


King rescues 


her from his son, whom he 
kills in her defense 
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Here are four of the chief 
characters in “The Mira- 
cle.” The other important 


E. O. Hoppé, London 


The Abbess, horrified because the image of the 
Madonna is no longer on its pedestal 


role is that of the nun 


Becker & Maass, Berlin 


The Minstrel, believed by some to be the Evil 
One, whose music lures the Nun out in the world 
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Becker & Maass, S 
Berlin 
MARIA CARMI 


the Italian actress who will play 
the part of the Madonna 


‘THE true moral of the story is set forth in what happens in the 

church. As Megildis flies with the knight—while she is en- 
tranced by the music of the evil Minstrel—the miraculous statue 
of the Madonna-Virgin disappears from the cathedral altar. Short- 
ly after, the divine Mother herself appears, and, putting on the 
garments of Megildis, takes up the duties abandoned by the fugi- 
tive nun. The abbess and the other nuns are horrified to find 
that the image of the Virgin has vanished, but are afraid to blame 
the new sister for its disappearance. They notice that a strange 
radiance comes from the face and body of what they think is the 
new nun. And so, for seven long years, a new air of sanctity is felt 
about the church and the convent, until Megildis, the fugitive, 
comes back, broken and weary, bearing in her arms the body of 
her child, who has just died. The door opens to her knock. The 
clothes of the new or Virgin-Sister are suddenly left empty on the 
floor and the image of the Blessed Virgin once more appears in 
its place. Megildis falls before the altar. Then quite uncon- 
sciously, she dresses herself in her nun’s clothes, which she finds 
on the floor before her, and takes up her keys as of old. Of a 


The crowd denouncing 
Megildis, the erring nun 
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E. O. Hoppé, 
London 


THE NUN, MEGILDIS 
praying in the convent before 
she is tempted 


sudden, the statue of the Virgin comes to life, stoops and takes up 
Megildis’s dead baby and, when the sisters rush in, the image is. 
seen serene and smiling with the Child in its arms. 


MARIA CARMI, who created the part of the Madonna, and 
who will be seen in it in New York, displays great skill in 
uniting the suggestion of womanliness with that of holiness and 
spirituality. The Megildis of Natcha Trouhanova varies from 
deep devotion to extreme abandonment, while the evil Minstrel of 
Maze Pallenberg is always impish and grotesque. The parts of 
the Abbess and the Knight are rendered more than adequately. 
The music of Humperdinck, combined with the realistic settings 
of Reinhardt, completes what is bound to rank as a theatrical 
landmark. It is doubtful if anything so true to the old “moralities” 
has been seen since the time when the miracle plays were actually 
given in churches. The audiences at the Garden will see what 
looks like the lofty nave of a Gothic cathedral. No curtain will 
be used. Reinhardt will accomplish the changes of scenery solely 
by means of a variety of calcium .ights. 


: Farringdon Photo Company, Landen 
ONE OF THE GREAT SCENES, IN THE GOTHIC CATHEDRAL, IN “THE MIRACLE” 
The pilgrims and suppliants have come to pray before the image of the Madonna 
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Mile. Valkyrien in a danse de ballet 


Mile. Valkyrien 


A Danish Dancer for 
New York 


TILL another dancer! Newport and 

New York are soon to see Mlle. Valky- 
rien, a clever Danish dancer and a mem- 
ber, until she came to America a few weeks 
ago, of the ballet of the Royal Theatre of 
Copenhagen in Denmark. She has danced 
since childhood, and, because of a somewhat 
wide instruction, she will show an extreme- 
ly varied programme, including ballet, or 
toe dancing, costume dances of Norway 
and Denmark, and a hunting ballet, as 
well as a series of classical and romantic 
dances. She is twenty years old and is 
the wife of a Dane, the Baron Hrolf von 
Dewitz. She has twice won the Danish 
national prize for beauty, a prize which is 
awarded annually to the woman who, in 
the eyes of the judges, seems most perfectly 
to exemplify the ancient Danish racial 

BARONESS VON DEWITZ characteristics. MLLE. VALKYRIEN 
Mile. Valkyrien in private life in her hunting dance 
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FRANK CRAVEN 


Too many cooks have spoiled his 
cold, tomato consommé 





PATRICIA COLLINGE 


Waiting for a table on the balcony, 
under the grateful awnings 





JAY GOULD 


Who has asked the waiter to give 
him “railroad service” 











vivre; who possess any gumption whatever, know that there tagious laughter of those who frequent these happy shades. 


4 
4 
CHRYSTAL HERNE JAMES L. FORD 
At bay, but really quite charming—as The critic of critics, ordering a 
a man thinks “baba-au-rhum” 





a>. \' 
Vy a 
} 
JOHN DREW and ETHEL BARRYMORE DOROTHY DONNELLY 
Waiting for a scrap of paper—probably the garcon’s Looking vainly for her friend, 
inevitable check Miss Chrystal Herne 





FLORENCE AND MARY NASH DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS* 
Comparing a few of their many offers of Thinking of his new play and 
autumn :éles entertaining an angel unawares 


New York-Les-Bains 


A Popular Summer Resort 


Random Sketches by Ethel M. Plummer 


[7 IS true that a good many New Yorkers take Parisian is no summer resort so care-free, so lotus-eating and beguil- 
music-halls, and German water-cures, and British no- ing as New York-Les-Bains. There are a thousand pleasant 
bility, and Swiss mountains, so seriously that they still per- phases of summer life here, but our artist has only pictured 
sist in spending their summers abroad. It is also true that one of them, the luncheon hour at Arménonville, the breeze- 
others of them are fatuous and simple-minded enough to swept restaurant in the Hotel Knickerbocker. The sketches, 
pass their summers in Bar Harbor, Lenox, Tuxedo, and unfortunately, give us no idea of the circular buffet, of the 
other hot-weather mortuary chambers. But those of them checkered shadows under the balcony awnings, of the wood- 
who are really sophisticated; who are creatures of joie de en trellising—palpably after DeWolfe—or of the light, con- 
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The Tea-House in the Rockefeller Gardens 


"THE walls of this partly classical, and wholly enchanting, tea- 
house are of limestone. The floor is of marble. The front 
overlooks the inner or formal garden, while the back commands a 
view of the more informal morning garden. The decorated ceil- 


ing a little suggests the famous fresco on the ceiling of the Villa 
Madama, in Rome. The windows are usually removed in mid- 
summer, so that easy access can be had to the tea-house balconies. 
William Welles Bosworth is the architect. 
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THE ROCKEFELLER GARDENS 
AT POCANTICO HILLS 


With Photographs Taken for Vanity Fair, in June, 1914, and Selected by 
the Architect, William Welles Bosworth 


By Arthur L. George 


miles to the east of the Hudson River. The summit of it 

was five hundred feet above the river and commanded a 

wide and enchanting view across the Tappan Zee and up 
and down the Hudson as far as West Point in one direction, and, 
on a clear day, as far as the Woolworth Building in another. 

The hill had always led a humdrum, colorless, and somewhat 
disappointed life, but such are the extraordinary whims of Fate, 
it suddenly, and without warning, became the most pam- 
pered, the most spoilt and quite the most envied hill in America. 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller had 


A FEW years ago there was, at Tarrytown, a bald hill two 


but no lawns. Cypress, ilex, laurel and box were always found im 
abundance in the woods attached to these villas. The greatest 
examples of this type of villa are the Villa D’Este, at Tivoli, 
planned nearly four hundred years ago by Cardinal D’Este, the 
Torlonia, Aldabrandini, Papa Giulio, Caprarola, Boboli, and the 
Villa Madama, at Rome, which was designed by Raphael. 

The second type of villa is the French. The great places in 
France are, as a'rule, on flat ground, and the French architects 
usually relied a great deal more upon their gardens, lawns, and 
exquisite taste in formal gardens than the Italians did, witness, 
Versailles, the noble creation of Louis 











chanced to see it and had issued a 
mandate that, for many years to 
come, hundreds of gardeners were to 
till, enrich, and beautify it. Since 
that mandate the world has had to 
give up its richest plants and shrubs 
and trees to make this hillock won- 
derful. Every form of magical gar- 
den has sprung into bloom upon its 
happy breast; a score of fountains 
and waterfalls have allayed its sum- 
mer thirst. In short, it has become 
the scene of a villa and of a series of 
gardens, terraces, bosquets, wonder- 
ful velvety golf links, and sloping 
lawns which, so happily combined, 
are the most beautiful in the world. 
The hill is now the center of a vast 
estate of over two thousand acres of 
rolling hillside overlooking the fertile 
valley of the Hudson. On this estate 
there are thirty miles of driving 
roads, and over twenty entrance 
gates. The hill is topped with a large, 
stone dwelling of great severity of 
design, and displays, upon its fertile 
slopes, an extraordinary group of 
buildings based upon, or inspired by, 
the best and most classical models of 
antiquity and of the Renaissance. 








HESE are all the work, as are the 

gardens, and the landscape plan- 
ning, of William Welles Bosworth, 
Mr. Rockefeller’s architect. Mr. 
Bosworth has dotted the hill with 
covered walks, pavilions, vine-clad 
pergolas, cooling grottoes, classical 
temples, belvederes, obelisks, gaze- 
bos (which the erudite insist upon 
pronouncing “gazzyboos’”’), a maze, like that at Hampton Court, 
and many subt¢rranean passages. There are, too, a variety of sum- 
mer houses, fantastically latticed, and of grilled entrance gates; of 
summer arbors and enchanting trellises. There are fountains 
without number, the most notable of which is, perhaps, a mam- 
moth copy of the famous fountain by Giovanni da Bologna in 
the Boboli Gardens at Florence. Indeed, the fountains are almost 
as ambitious as those at Viterbo, or those in the villas of the 
princely Romans. It was only within a few miles from this hill 
that Washington Irving spent the last years of his life, and it 
was while he was in the region that he made it famous for all time 
with his legends of Sleepy Hollow and his writings of Sunnyside. 

In building a villa of such magnitude as this, an architect has 
three general models before him, all of which have their advan- 
tages. Any of these are safe guides for a modern to follow. They 
are all of them founded upon one general model, the villa of the 
ancient Romans, of which type there remain, in ruins, a few excel- 
lent examples, chief among which is the Villa of Hadrian, at Tivoli. 

First and most beautiful of the modern examples, is the Italian 
villa, built upon a terraced hill, full of fountains of running water, 
statues, vases (such as Maxfield Parrish paints so well), woods, 
covered walks, stone staircases, and a more or less formal garden, 





Photographs by Eugene Buckley 


The circular fountain in the morning garden and the 
Byzantine column supporting the figure of Victory 


XIV, built a little over two hundred 
years ago, — Fontainebleau, and St. 
Cloud, many of the details of which 
were planned by Napoleon. The third 
type is the English, in which type 
groups of trees, winding paths, yew 
hedges, and glimpses of water—trivers 
and ponds — are always the central 
and predominant motives. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s villa is a happy 
blending of these three unimpeach- 
able prototypes. Nowhere, however, 
do we feel any discord in the archi- 
tectural or landscaped harmony so 
achieved, and this note of artistic 
unity; of a perfectly blended and 
agreeable ensemble, remains the great- 
est of Mr. Bosworth’s many achieve- 
ments at Pocantico Hills. 


R. ROCKEFELLER’S gardens 

are especially beautiful at night. 
In all of his fountains and in many 
of his architectural decorations there 
are electric lights, which can be 
manipulated from the house, and 
which transform the gardens and 
make them almost to appear ghost- 
ly, unreal, savoring not of the world 
we live in. Whistler has many titles 
to a permanent and enduring fame, 
but nothing of his that survives has 
the poetry of his nocturnes, painted— 
many of them—in Cremorne Gardens, 
at night by the pale light of lanterns. 
How wonderfully he could have 
painted these gardens at Pocantico! 
What nocturnes of pale blue, and sil- 
ver, and gray!: Maxfield Parrish has 
painted for us, as no one else could, 
the great Italian villas, and probably he has made them known to 
most cultivated Americans! Could he but see Pocantico he could 
paint frescoes and mural decorations for the rest of his life and 
not want for charming backgrounds. 


MEFELY as an example of the way in which the world has been 

ransacked for the benefit of this single hill on the Hudson, 
it may interest readers to consider the example of Mr. Rockefeller’s 
famous dwarf orange trees. The orange is a tree which cannot 
survive our winters in the North. It is usually seen at its best in 
France. The most notable collection of such trees in the world 
was, a few years ago, at Le Mans, in Sarthe, France, on the estate 
of the Marquis D’Aux. Le Mans is an enchanting French town 
of the middle ages and boasts of having been taken by William the 
Conqueror. The Marquis’s orange trees were over three hundred 
years old. Baron de Rothschild had frequently made offers for 
them, but Mr. Rockefeller desired them. Marquis D’Aux decided 
to start a little friendly rivalry, as a result of which Mr. Rock- 
efeller secured the trees. But the problem of shipment and trans- 
planting still remained to be faced. How were orange trees— 
which, in their tubs, weighed three tons each and which measured 
twenty-two feet high, and eleven feet in diameter—to be brought to 
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THE TEA-HOUSE IN THE ENCLOSED GARDEN 


showing a corner of the villa, a few fantastically clipped box trees, and the little marble canal with its miniature water jets. The water- 
way and the jets are lighted at night by concealed electric lights | 


America? The difficulty had no terrors for Mr. Rockefel- 
ler’s agents. They simply engaged a ship, loaded it at 
Havre, and deposited the trees at Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson. 
Nothing could be simpler. For these historic trees—under 
which Louis XIV had taken the air of Le Mans—a special 


orangerie was built on their arrival in America. It is there 
that they are safely and comfortably housed during the cold 
and inclement months of winter. 

This short article and these photographs give but a 


meager idea of the extraordinary variety of shrubs, ever- 
greens, plants, fruit trees, and exotic flowers on this re- 
markable estate. Mr. Rockefeller’s orders must have been 
to ransack the world for typical, beautiful and extraordi- 
nary plants and trees. Jasmine trees, twenty feet high, were 
brought from southern France; Japanese quince from Japan; 
palms from Belgium; bay trees from Italy; standard roses 
from France; an extraordinary collection of box from Hol- 
land; yews and ancient ivy from England; oleanders from 























THE FACADE OF THE TEA-HOUSE 
The bronze statue and the marble swans—which are flanked by giant oleanders—are the work of Rudolph Evans, whose exhibit in this 
year's Salon has been acquired by the French government for the Luxembourg. The fountain is illuminated at night 
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THE JAPANESE TEA-HOUSE 


built by Japanese workmen, in mahogany, from classic 
Japanese models. It faces a dwarfed Japanese. garden 

















A PAVILION IN THE CIRCULAR GARDEN 
In front of the pavilion is shown a triangular-shaped 
maze, modeled after that at Hampton Court 








the Riviera; and, from various parts of the world, pome- 
granate; myrtle; cypress; fig trees; azaleas; white and pur- 
ple wistaria; pink dogwood; iris; and a wild profusion of 
blossoming and parti-colored fruit trees. In short, a fairy 
realm, colorful, odorous, beautiful, and hardly to be be- 
lieved. And now, to be a little specific. There are several 
notable collections of rhododendrons in New York. Miss 
Helen Gould’s gift of rhododendrons to Central Park is one 
of the most beautiful, but this collection at Tarrytown, now 














numbering over forty thousand plants, makes that in Cen- 
tral Park seem pale in comparison. Competent authorities 
have declared Mr. Rockefeller’s assembly of ornamental 
trees the most varied and beautiful in America. With all 
the wealth of European and Oriental trees in this great villa, 
the trees of America still play a most important réle. Our 
native cedars control the wooded scheme of the place, just 
as the cypress trees dominate the scheme of the most splen- 
did villas in Italy. 











A VIEW OF THE HOUSE FROM THE SWIMMING-POOL TERRACE 
This shows six of the twenty-two famous dwarf orange trees. The central swimming pool is piped so that it can be converted into rain- 
bow spray. The elm trees (left) are all transplanted trees, although they are over forty feet high 
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Dover Strew 
Studios 






MAUD FAY 


a young American singer who has made a successful 
début at Covent Garden. As Elsa, in Lohengrin 


GEORGE GROSSMITH 
as “It,” in the revue “Not Likely,” of which he is 
part author. Mr. Grossmith’s blithe countenance en- 
tertained New York in “The Girl on the Film” 
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H. & W. Abdey 
ETHEL LEVEY 


was one of the most important features of “Hullo Tango” when 
it opened some months ago, and is still its greatest asset 





























Dover Street Studios 
RENA MILLER 


the beauty of the Shaftesbury Theatre, where “The 
Pearl Girl? has been enjoying a successful run 


Wrather é Buys 


Four Excellent Excuses for Going to London 
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é Buys 


EILEEN MOLYNEUX 


one of the charming damosels supporting Mr. Gros- 
smith in his successful absurdity at the Alhambra 


GLADYS COOPER 
called by many the most beautiful woman on the 
English stage, and now playing in Knoblauch’s “My 
Lady’s Dress,” is an ardent sportswoman and motorist 

















Bassano, Ltd. 
LILLAH McCARTHY 
the well-known English actress who in private life is Mrs. 
Granville Barker, wife of the famous producer of G. B. S. 





Bassano, Ltd. 

DOROTHY MINTO 
has been seen most recently in “Indian Summer,” a 
new play in which she has a difficult, if slangy, réle 

















Foulsham ¢ Banfield 


If They Are Not Enough, Here Are Four More 
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LYDIA THOMPSON—QUEEN OF BURLESQUE 


A Few Memories of Her and of Other Burlesquers of Long Ago 


HERE was a happy time, dear reader (these are confidences 
which I have ever cherished in solitude), when burlesque 


was a real art and engaged the atten- 

tion of real actors and actresses. Of 
course, the “Show me” men and women of 
the present day will not believe that any 
such condition ever really existed; but it 
did, and it gave to the stage such genuine 
artists as Willie Edouin, Harry Beckett, 
Rose Coghlan, Lydia Thompson, Eliza 
Weathersby, and so many others of the 
aristocracy of acting that to name them all 
would be a task without end but pleasura- 
ble withal. 

In a lesser category of art, but in an 
equal niche of beauty, I remember many 
quaint-looking girls, some of whom are 
shown on this page in their funny, old- 
fashioned costumes. It was all a long time 
ago, but I dare say that in many a heart 
there lingers yet, as there does in mine, a 
happy memory of Addie Deardin, Helen 
Hay, Allie Weems, Pauline Markham, and 
La Belle Lawrence. 

Burlesque in the early seventies was a 
juvenile, simple, joyous, perhaps foolish, 
sort of entertainment. It was without real 
guile and appealed to a public that could 
laugh and be merry at heart over some- 
what elementary fun, a fun that contained 
neither the moutarde of to-day or the chile 
con carne of to- , 





night. Thus the 
Great Town went 
off its silly head 
when a very trim 
and blonde little 
woman — surround- 
ed by thirty other 
very trim and 
blonde little women 
—tripped out upon 
the stage at Niblo’s 
Garden and sang a 
perfectly imbecilic 
ditty called “If 
Ever I Cease to 
Love,” of which one 
of the stanzas ran: 
“If ever I cease to 
love; if ever I 
cease to love, 
May Horace Gree- 
ley’s cat have kit- 








By Leander Richardson 


Utterly, absurdly ridiculous, wasn’t it, that New York should go 
mad over such nonsense? But, remember, please, that it all came 































in America 
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If ever I cease to A burlesquer, and the first wife 


love!” of Nat. N. Goodwin 


off many, many years ago, way down on 
Broadway near Prince Street, when there 
wasn’t a seven-story building on Manhat- 
tan Island and freight trains were hauled 
by horse teams down Fourth Avenue and 
the Bowery to Centre Street, and when 
passenger coaches were dragged, upon the 
same plan, down to Twenty-sixth Street, 
where, on Madison Square Garden, Diana 
now stands in silent and partly draped 
contemplation. 


ND it was dimpled little Lydia Thomp- 
son who sang those immortally idiotic 
lines and who was considered awfully 
wicked at the time because she was perox- 
idally and paradoxically blonde, and be- 
cause she wore pink tights on her absurd 
little legs. A kind little woman she was, 
and good, and when the troupe moved on 
to Chicago, and the Times of that city— 
which was conducted upon sensational 
lines—attacked her company and called it 
unholy and begotten of Satan, little Lydia’s 
indignation arose and she publicly horse- 
whipped Editor Story, while Newspaper- 
man-and-Pressagent Archie Gordon held 
him tight so that he couldn’t get away. 
Now that I come to think of it, that 
may perhaps have 








LYDIA THOMP- 
SON 


The brightest star 
of British burlesque 











been the origin of 
British militant 
feminism. But I am 
quite sure that 
Lydia didn’t do the 
thing of her own 
volition or innate 
free will, for she 
was most gentle and 
kind of heart, and 
by nature would 
have retired in an- 
guish at the mere 
thought of giving 
pain—even to an 
editor. So that the 
castigation of Mr. 
Editor Story may 
be regarded merely 
as a manifestation 
of the publicity ge- 
nius of Archie Gor- 











ROSE COGHLAN 
A great actress who began her 
career in burlesque page 72) 


don—one of the 
(Continued on 
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HELEN HAY 











ADDIE DEARDIN PAULINE MARKHAM 
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DORE BAXTER: A NEW STAGE HEROINE 


And the Recent Deluge of Young Lady Salamanders 


some time ago, it was observed that many of the young 

women who visited the galleries were dressed in monotone. 

Some were in black and some in gray, and all wore sad, 

symphonic expressions and stood around the room with the evi- 
dent intention of trying to be mistaken for the exhibits. 

Strange as it may seem, there was nothing very peculiar about 


\ T an exhibition of paintings by Whistler, held in New York 


their desire. It is characteristic of our time 
that whenever a new heroine—either in litera- 
ture or in art—springs into popular favor, 
thousands of people all over the country dis- 
cover that they have a coincident personality 
or appearance, and proclaim the fact forth- 
with. And it seems to make no difference 
whether the fictitious heroine be a nice sort of 
person whom one would invite to tea, or some- 
body quite otherwise. Thus, every little town 
in America has for years boasted its Gibson 
Girl, or its Harrison Fisher Girls, and now, 
following the somewhat generous discussion 
awarded “The Salamander,” innumerable 
young women are coming forward with the 
pleasant information that they are incarna- 
tions of Doré Baxter, the youthful fire-fiend 
in Owen Johnson’s story, soon to be produced 
on the stage. 


[Iz so happens that a number of the young 
women who make this assertion have been 
prompted by ulterior motives: they have im- 
agined that the statement would aid them in 
securing the leading rdle (and its attendant 
emolument) in the forthcoming play. But 
there are quite as many who call themselves 
salamanders just for the horrid glory of it. 
All of which, of course, we cheerfully admit 
to be a very good thing—for Mr. Johnson, 
and for Selwyn and Company, the producers. 

With hundreds of real salamanders apply- 
ing for the title rdle in the 


of the actress.” 































JANET DUNBAR 
cast for the title réle of “Doré” 








production, one would 
perhaps think it easy to 
make a selection. But 
anyone who knows will 
tell you that being a par- 
ticular character in real 
life and taking the part 
of that character on the 
stage are two vastly dif- 
ferent things. To quote 
Mr. Adolph Klauber, a 
member of the firm which 
is staging the production: 

“True, this is an age of 
stage realism, but while a 
real piano on the stage 
may be more effective 









LESLIE FABER 
will play the réle of Garry Lindaberry 





will take the part of Sassoon 


ALBERT BRUNING 

















VERLY SITGREAVES 


BE 
who will impersonate Snyder 


than a replica in paint and canvas, it is another matter when one 
comes to deal with the living, breathing entities. The rdle of Doré 
Baxter, or Dodo, as she is known familiarly in the novel, is ex- 
tremely complex and makes tremendous demands on the resources 


Mr. Klauber further explained: “In casting the rdle of Dodo, 
we had to find the youthful, vibrant type; but personality may be 


compared to the colors which an artist employs 
in painting a portrait, and these colors must be 
used by an artist with sufficient skill and tech- 
nique to express the many moods of this singu- 
larly interesting young woman.” 


W HETHER the desired object has been at- 

tained can only be determined after the 
play is seen, but it is quite apparent that tre- 
mendous care has been employed in the selec- 
tion of the people who are to represent the 
principal figures in the stage version of Mr. 
Johnson’s story. Miss Janet Dunbar, finally 
selected to play the part of Dodo, has been 
David Warfield’s leading woman for five years. 

A quartette of men, each one of whom 
would be regarded as an asset in any first 
class theatrical organization, will appear to- 
gether in the play. A. E. Anson, who is cast 
for the réle of Judge Massingale, is an English 
actor who first came into prominence as a 
member of the company which played in the 
New Theatre. Already well established in 
the minds of the public as an artist of high 
rank, is Mr. Albert Bruning, who is to play 
Sassoon. The sympathetic rdle of Garry 
Lindaberry will be in the hands of Leslie 
Faber, who made his first appearance in this 
country in “The Hypocrites.” To contrast 
with these actors, each of whom may be re- 
garded as cosmopolitan, the cast will include 
Mr. Wilton Taylor, who is to play the réle of 
the theatrical manager, 
Blaney. He was the 
original bull-necked in- 
spector Burke of “Within 
the Law,” and it need not 
be added that he is a 
distinctly American type. 
Miss Beverly Sitgreaves, 
who also acted for a 
time at the New Theatre, 
will play the réle of Sny- 
der. 

Miss Francine Larri- 
more, who played the 
leading réle with Edmund 
Breese in “The Master 
Mind,” is to be the gig- 
gling Ida Summers. 














iil Photographed by Geisler, especially for Vanity Fair 
F GUY NICKALLS 
Guy Nickalls, coach of the successful Yale crew, 
learnt rowing at Eton and at Oxford. He rowed 
five times for Oxford, was amateur champion 
sculler of England for four years, and won the 
Diamond Sculls at Henley on five occasions 


ERICK CARL 


of Prussia bids fair 
to outdo his Eng- 
lish cousin, the 
Prince of Wales, as 
a sportsman. He is 
one of the best all- 
round athletes in 
the German army, 
being a runner, 
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RICHARD STRAUSS 
who has temporarily deserted opera and com- 
posed his first opera ballet, “La Légende de Poti- 
phar,’ which, as “Potiphar’s Wife,” was success- 
fully produced at Drury Lane, on June 23 


“IRV” HADSELL 
captain of the Columbia crew 
that won the four-mile Var- 
sity race at Poughkeepsie. 
Hadsell deserves credit not 
only for his work in the boat 
—which he virtually stroked 
during the last mile—but for 
the unbeatable spirit with 


i which he inspired the crew 
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EDWARD KNOBLAUCH 
who is our most recent suc- 
cessful playwright. He has 
just scored a great hit with 
“My Lady’s Dress,’ in Lon- 
don. Unfortunately he spends 
but very little time in America 
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CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 
is the best amateur skipper in America and will 
handle “Resolute” in all her trial races. His great- 
grandfather was the sixth President of the United 
States; his great-great-grandfather the second. He 
is the treasurer of Harvard College 


| hurdler, jumper and 
fencer. He is also 
an expert swimmer, 
and is here shown 
winning the Kaiser’s 
prize for officers in 
the three hundred 
metre race at the 
German Army 
swimming cham- 
pionships held in 
Berlin in June 
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LEON BAKST 


who has brought the Orient to Europe and who 

has done more to revolutionize costume than any 

man since Adam. He has just designed three new 
Russian Ballets, including “Potiphar’s Wife” 
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The 
Magic 
City 


NE hundred 
years ago 
the City Hall 
was built in 
New York, af- 
ter designs by 
John McComb. 
Competent crit- 
ics still declare 
it to be the most 
beautiful thing, 
architecturally, 
in New York. 
It shows very 
faintly in this 
photograph. 
Behind it are 
seen the fifty- 
seven stories of 
the Woolworth 
Building, com- 
pleted last year, 
after designs by 
Cass Gilbert. 
Our negative, 
heretofore un- 
published, was 
taken through 
an arch of the 
new Municipal 
Building, and 
conveys an ad- 
mirable idea of 
the stratified 
growth of New 
York during one 
hundred years. 
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Chrystal Herne: Her Newest Portrait 


Miss Herne is first remembered in Sag Harbor,” a memorable 
play by her father, the late James A. Herne. She is a member of 
one of the really notable stage families of America. Her mother 
was an actress of distinction and a critic of the stage, her father 
one of our most renowned playwrights and actors, while her sister, 


Julie Herne, besides being an actress of marked talent, is the 
author of several successful plays and vaudeville sketches. Miss 
Herne has great charm of personality, and possesses, in her artistic 
equipment, a high poetic gift, the ability to interpret the exacting 
role of a lady, and a delightful flair for comedy. 
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THE NEW ACTING—AND ACTOR 


A New Type of Plays Has Necessitated a New Type of Acting 
By Arthur Pollock 


to laws of evolution. Therefore, it is not always a re- 
proach upon the “new school” to say that it fails to follow 
servilely the out-worn traditions of the hallowed past. 

A number of old-school critics seem always to forget this in 
speaking of the acting of the present. When they so bitingly be- 
rate the plays and playwrights, the players and play-goers of to- 
day, and bewail the disappearance from the theatre of all that 
ever was worth while, their tirades merely call attention to the 
fact that the dramatic art is just as plastic in the grip of circum- 
stance as is mankind itself. 

It is a peculiar fact that those who most persist in worshipping 
the past, gather the fewest lessons from it. So, at least, it seems 
to be with the critics of modern acting. They remain apparently 
unimpressed by the many intimations, periodically appearing in 
the drama’s history, of the mortality of different types of acting. 
Just as new conditions give birth to new conventions, so changing 
circumstances slough off all outward variations of an art as soon 
as they have ceased to be in harmony with new necessities. Hence 
the actor must be continually discarding, always assimilating; at 
all times alive to progress as well as to precedent. He must, in a 
word, be Janus-faced. While the critic, living to be pleased, can 
be the last to change, the actor being one of those who live to 
please, must change to please and change to live. 


\ CTING is, like all the functions of the human race, subject 


IN the old days, frequently alluded to as the palmy days, when 

people had lost interest in the Bible stories performed in panto- 
mime and the drama had become more ambitious, playwrights 
arose from the multitude and gave the willing actor sounding 
phrases to declaim. The playwright being prodigal of incident and 
language, the actor responded with an equal extravagance in voice 
and gesture. 

A little after Garrick’s time, when progress in the art of play- 
writing came to a halt entirely, all attention was centered upon 
the actor, and the drama itself was lost sight of. Their minds 
atrophied by admiration of the past, the playwrights ceased to 
solve the problems of the present and strove misguidedly to be 
facsimiles. Their dramas were either imitations of the plays of 
Shakespeare, or, later, machine-made copies from the school of 
Scribe. Both of these types furnished a mechanical medium for 
the player that could breed nothing but a machine-like acting. 
By performing over and over again the old plays, and the new ones 
built upon the old and time-worn models, the actor made himself 
a perfect mechanical contrivance for the presentation on the stage 
of the playwright’s imaginings. He became a peg upon which the 
contemporary dramatist nonchalantly hung an assortment of se- 
lected passions and emotions designed to exhibit the physical and 
vocal virtuosity of the artist. Flexibility of voice and plasticity 
of form and feature, sufficient to enable them to run the long- 
suffering “gamut of the emotions” were the chief demands made 
by the drama of the day upon its actors. 


THIS period produced such plays as “Virginius,” “The Hunch- 

back,” “The Lady of Lyons,” and “Richelieu,” all of which, 
to one who feels that the drama should illumine life, and not ob- 
scure and falsify it, seem artificial, insincere and empty. On the 
other hand, it turned out such actors as the Keans, Macready, 
Forrest, McCullough and the Booths, and in them developed a 
technical proficiency such as had never before been attained, and 
of a kind that will, we hope, never more be needed. 

But just as man, evolved from the monkey, lost his prehensile 
tail so soon as it had ceased to be a practical appendage, so the 
art of bravura acting was gradually outgrown. For a long time 
people in plays had been accustomed to act and talk as only the 
people in plays had ever been known to do. T. W. Robertson 
conceived the revolutionary idea of trying to make them talk and 
act as human beings do in actual life, and, unknown to him, Ibsen 
and the Continental dramatists had also scurgied back to nature 
for respite from excessive artifice. These two movements supple- 
mented each other, and there began to appear upon the stage the 
“natural” type of actor that we know to-day. 

Ibsen, electricity, and adequate stage facilities banished many 
artificialities. Plays became comments, not travesties, upon life, 
and they were acted amid scenery that could be made to appear 
almost exactly like the ordinary surroundings of the ordinary 
man. Plays ceased to be nothing more than a collection of acting 
parts, and the actor, no longer fed with opportunities to “act” 
but put in a setting where exaggerated action was neither neces- 





sary nor natural, was deprived of his old incentive to saw the air 
and discourse most eloquent music to the accompaniment of sobs 
and tears and moans of fainting women. That is why to-day 
the art of the “palmy” days would seem to be a ludicrous an- 
achronism. Edwin Forrest and many another actor of the pyro- 
technic period of dramatic art could arouse in the modern play- 
goer no feeling other than pity or exasperation, no impulse other 
than to seize his—the playgoer’s—hat—or even to leave his hat— 
and flee. 


ERNARD SHAW has recorded that when actors were first 

sought to interpret Ibsen the members of the regular profession 
were found impossible. They had too much to unlearn. In their 
efforts to do nature justice they were handicapped by a superfluity 
of technique. The old-timer’s aim had been to play upon you, 
to toy with you, to fool you; the new actor’s object must be to 
inform you wisely with regard to life. But the latter’s skill is no 
less great because it is not squandered in display, or because it 
consists partly in suppressing signs of skill. And his degree of 
culture, education and knowledge of life and human character 
must necessarily be greater than it ever before has been. 

The playwright has now discarded the broad swift strokes of 
former days and begun to paint in finer colors. Hence the actor 
is required to reveal similarly fine distinctions in the delineation 
of complex characters. We have not now the simple villain who 
in every breath breathes villainy, nor the hero who is heroic every 
moment of his life. It was largely the presence of such characters 
in the older plays that made them great acting dramas. We have 
great acting parts to-day, but they are great for different reasons; 
and seldom do they prove self-acting. Our drama supplies the 
actor not with opportunities to “rouse the pit to transports,” but 
to coax it into looking more comprehendingly on life. 


"THE old actor had played his part upon his person and his 

voice, as a violinist performs upon his instrument, seldom get- 
ting “under the skin” of the part for the very good reason, usual- 
ly, that it was only skin deep. A part to him was an assortment 
of sweet sounds and stilted gestures. But by our discovery that 
life is not like that, we have left him far behind. In ceasing to 
strive for pathos in the Dickensonian manner, in dropping the 
Caravaggio-like contrasts for the subtler ones of Rembrandt or 
the more discerning genre studies of Millet, we have begun to 
demand more of an actor than mere unintellectual symbols of 
emotion. We insist upon the subtler brushmarks. 


PASSIONS are no longer torn to tattersin our theatres; for our 

playwrights and our actors have come to realize that the aver- 
age person, even in the greatest and most soul-stirring crises of his 
life, rarely palpitates visibly with passion, seldom writhes with ser- 
pentine symptoms of despair, never gives expression to his feelirigs 
with faultless elocution. Instead he is, more often than otherwise, 
merely silent, inarticulate, eloquently mute. When,.in “Ruther- 
ford and Son,” Janet is driven from home, she sits a moment, silent 
and still, then with a shiver rises and walks out alone into the 
world without having uttered a word, without even attracting the 
notice of her family. That is life. And to present such scenes 
upon the stage, the school of acting that represents emotion by 
hysterics is entirely inadequate. Imagine Sarah Bernhardt mak- 
ing such an exit. 

And life itself has changed—at least externally. We are more 
stolid and self-contained, more monotonous, perhaps, than for- 
merly. We are live coals which, now and then fanned by the 
breeze of strong emotion, momentarily emit a warm, steady glow 
of feeling. We are less elaborately demonstrative, less vivaciously 
mimetic than we used to be. In a word, we do less “acting” in 
every-day life. Hence comes the recent development of reticence 
in gesture and business, and the quiet charm of reposeful acting. 


IF the actor’s art is to be evaluated by his ability to tell the truth 

about life, then the actor of to-day was seldom equalled in the 
past. The fact that there are now no actors—just as, fortunately, 
there are no plays—like those of the days of the Keans, is indis- 
putable, yet it is far from being cause for lamentation. We have 
no use for them. But the statement that the art of acting is dead 
must be classed with the similarly pessimistic assertion—made by 
those who find their pleasure in contemplation of the past—that 
the drama, despite the work of Pinero, Jones, Ibsen, Brieux, 
Barker, Barrie, Synge, and Strindberg, is hopelessly decadent. 














HENRIETTE CAILLAUX 


whose trial for murder has been set 
for July 20 


GASTON CALMETTE 
Director of “The Figa- 
ro.” Murdered March 16 


JOSEPH CAILLAUX 
an ex-Minister of Fi- 
nance in France 


The Murder 


Gaston Calmette 


"THE murder of Gaston Calmette is pretty certain to rank as 
one of the great pdlitical scandales of the Third Republic. 

The financial policy of France is involved; the editorial honor 
of the French press is at stake; the lax divorce laws of the Repub- 
lic have been brought into the case; private letters have been 
stolen; government secrets revealed and personal honor betrayed. 

Calmette was the editor of The Figaro, and had waged, in his 
paper, a merciless war on the record and personal and political 
honor of Caillaux, a former French Minister of Finance. On 
March 16, Madame Callaiux, who loved her husband passionately, 
who felt that his honor was being smirched in cold blood, and 
who feared the publication of certain stolen letters revealing her 








love for Caillaux while she was still the wife of another man, 
called at Calmette’s bureau de travail in The Figaro. The editor 
was closeted with Paul Bourget, the novelist, but excused himself 
to see the wife of his bitterest enemy. When he entered her pres- 
ence she drew a revolver from her muff and fired six shots into 
Calmette’s body. Calmette died the next morning. 

Her trial has been set for July 20, and fifty important witnesses 
have been summoned to appear there, including M. Poincaré, the 
President of France, who had attempted to intervene in the case 
on the day of the murder. If found guilty of premeditated mur- 
der she will be sentenced to the guillotine. Madame Caillaux will 
be defended by Maitre Labori, who defended Dreyfus. 
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MAURICE ROSTAND MADAME ROSTAND (Resemonde Gérard) 


the conspicuous son of the author of “Cyrano.” He is the much-discussed wife of the author of “Cyrano,” 
a playwright of growing reputation “L’Aiglon,” and “Chanticleer” 


The Rostands 


A Family of Playwrights——A Word About 
the Poet’s Wife and Son 


: 
} 


‘WO, at least, of the Rostands are never tired of 

giving Paris something to talk about. Madame 
Rostand—once the beautiful Rosemonde Gérard, whom 
Rostand first met at a rehearsal of his early play, 
“Les Romanesques”——and her much-derided and dis- 
cussed son, Maurice, a mixture of genius and charlatan 
—have a way of quitting Cambo, their lovely place in 
the Pyrenees, of arriving in Paris, and of setting it by 
the ears with a new play, a new book of poems, a new 
conférence, or a new idea in personal publicity. 

It is in the latter department of art that they per- 
haps excel all other workers in the artistic vineyards 
of Paris. Rostand himself is usually content to linger 
on at Cambo and to allow his bolder and more intrepid 
wife and son to stir up the capital as they alone can. 
Rostand has done but little writing in the past three 
years, although he is now putting the finishing touches 
to a new poetical drama which he calls “The Last 
Night of Don Juan,” and which will soon be produced 
at the Théatre de la Porte St. Martin, in Paris. 

He recently ventured, somewhat timidly, into the 
limelight of Paris—while his family were in temporary 
eclipse at Cambo—and delivered a series of readings 
from his own works. These readings attracted the 
beau monde to the other side of the Seine, where the 
great Academician elected to deliver them. 

The speedy arrival of Madame Rostand upon the 
scene was the signal for a satirical Frenchman to point 
out that the poet could never have drawn the character 
of La Princesse Lointaine from his own wife. Just 
after the publication of “Cyrano,” Madame Rostand 
permitted the impression to gain ground that it was 
she who had written the best part of it. With her son 
she has collaborated in several plays, one of them, 
“Le Bon Petit Diable,”—the plot of which they had 
taken from the Comtesse de Ségur—was successfully 
produced in America during the past winter. 

They scored a recent fiasco at the Opéra Comique 
with their “Marchande d’Allumettes,” for which Tiarko EDMOND ROSTAND 
Richepin—a son of Jean, the great Academician—had who is at present at work on his new poetical drama, 
written the accompanying music. “La Derniére Nuit de Don Juan” 
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ANNA ORR es ¥ + Se GAIL KANE 
who furnishes most of the beauty in RSE -_s 4 who has been chosen to be leading 
“The Beauty Shop,” wherein she has ; lady in George M. Cohan’s drama- 
less to do than one might wish j : . , tization of the “Miracle Man” 


MARILYNN MILLER ELSIE FERGUSON JULIA BEAUBIEN 
amuses Winter Garden audiences is soon to appear in “The Unseen Em- one of the most beautiful of the 
with her “Impressions” and her pire.” A portrait of her in “The Belle of many follies in Ziegfeld’s “Follies of 

dancing in “The Passing Show” New York,” her first appearance on stage 1914” at the New Amsterdam 


Here Are Goddesses of Comedy, Drama, Dancing and Folly 
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WHISPERS FROM THE WINGS 


Concerning a Song Which Has Helped Elsie Janis in London, 
Its Prolific Composer, and Other People of the Theatre 


By. Acton Davies 


as assumed such extraordinary proportions that there is 
now no chance of her reappearing in America for another 
year at least. 

Clever as Miss Janis is, and charming as are her imitations, 
she can honestly give thanks to Manager Charles Frohman for 
the huge dimensions of her London hit; because it was he who on 
the very eve of her first appearance presented her with the song 
which of all others is making her fame and fortune across the 
water. And here follows the interesting history of what is per- 
haps the most hummed and whistled song of the year. 

Last February, when Mr. Frohman started out on a preliminary 
tour with that ill-starred musical comedy, “The Laughing Hus- 
band,” he found at the first performance in Rochester that the 
piece was wofully in need of a breezy number for the soubrette 
of his company. There were scores of songs for everyone else to 
sing all over the place, but nothing at all for Aer. So Mr. Froh- 
man at once sent a long-distance wire to Mr. Jerome Kern, 
F. A. F.C. (First Aid to Foreign Composers), and implored him 
to get hold of his lyric partner, Mr. Smith, and do their very 
best or worst in the shape of a popular song immediately. The 
result was that on the opening night at the Knickerbocker Miss 
Venicia Fitzhugh, and a young man, in company sang a duet 
which was so well rendered and so immediately successful that 
after the play was over it was the one number that stuck in the 
playgoer’s memory. 

The song had a capital idea and a delightful setting. It was 
called ““You’re Here and I’m Here,” and its refrain, which is now 
being whistled all over the English whistling world, runs like this: 


“You're here and I’m here, so what do we care! 
The time and place do not count; it’s the one who is there. 
Now, all I ask is room for two; and to be there with only you. 
It would be heaven! — 
When two hearts are true hearts, like yours and mine, 
The skies are fair everywhere and the sin seems to shine, 
And now the wide world seems a littie cosy corner 
For you and me. 


Tis vaudeville hit which Elsie Janis has scored in London 
h 


AND now comes the tragedy of the case, which, to do it justice, 
should be written or read to Mr. Jerome Kern’s softest and 
most shivery music. “The Laughing Husband,” failing in its 
purpose of making any of its audiences kill 
themselves with laughter, died the death of 
all things lachrymose in the world of mu- 
sical comedy. The play was sent to the 
store-house, and Mr. Frohman found him- 
self with a popular song on his hands. 
This spring both he and Miss Janis and 
her mother arrived in London within a few 
days of each other. Having known her 
since she had played children’s réles in one 
of his companies, he was naturally anxious 
that her London début should prove a great 
success. He 1ttended one of her rehearsals 
and _he at once realized that she was in the 
same predicament that he had been in in “A 
Laughing Husband”—she needed one song 
which must be, in the language of the 
vaudevillians, “a knock-out.” 

He instantly thought of “I’m Here and 
You’re Here,” only to discover to his dis- 
may that he had forgotten to purchase the 
English rights to it, and that Messrs. Kern 
and Smith had sold the foreign rights to a 
song and dance team who were to introduce it to the London pub- 
lic a week later. Mr. Frohman lost no time. He personally 
sought out the song and dance team, persuaded them without 
much difficulty that the song was utterly unsuited to them and 
offered to pay them in cash just three times the amount they had 
paid for the English rights. Within four hours of her first per- 
formance Mr. Frohman was able to place the song and its Eng- 
lish rights into Miss Janis’s hands. She and her partner knowing 
it backward already, were able to render it that evening with a 
success which startled even Miss Janis’s mother, and, to those of us 
who have had the great pleasure of her mother’s acquaintance, 
that means something. 
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ELSIE JANIS 
As she has appeared in “The 
Passing Show” in London 


"T HOSE mystic letters “F. A. F.C.,” which were written after 

Jerome Kern’s name in another paragraph, have assuredly cost 
that brilliant young song writer much bitterness of spirit. For, 
if ever fate has destined a musical genius to become a musical 
“ghost,” that man is Jerome Kern. He has coined fortunes out 
of the sales of his songs, to be sure, but by an irony of fate all of 
his greatest hits when they were first sung brought nothing in the 
way of fame, since hardly anyone was aware that he had written 
them. 

There has been scarcely a musical comedy on Broadway of re- 
cent years—outside of the productions of Ivan Caryl, Reginald 
DeKoven and Victor Herbert—to which Mr. Kern has not con- 
tributed at least one successful number. The reason that his name 
so rarely appears on the programme has been because the com- 
poser of the piece is usually a foreigner with a big name, whose 
contract with the manager prevented the mention of any other 
composer’s name on the programme. 

As an instance, since the days of “The Merry Widow” Mr. 
Kern has done more to keep the name of Franz Lehar alive in 
America than the composer himself, for in each of his subsequent 
productions it has been Kern’s numbers which have scored the 
greatest successes. 


‘T HERE is one motion picture star who will never make an 
ascension in an aeroplane. And that young woman is Miss 
Mary Fuller, of the Edison Company. Up to a few short weeks 
ago it was the height of Miss Fuller’s ambition to make an ascen- 
sion with Niles, the unkillable aviator, whose flip-flaps, somer- 
saults and other mid-air “stunts” at Hempstead have made him 
the marvel of the aviation world. In the series of pictures in 
which she was then appearing Miss Fuller was most anxious to 
have a mid-air adventure figure in one of her air breadth escapes. 
She implored the author of these scenarios to write a story in 
which both Mr. Niles and she could figure prominently in the air. 
“He’s the only aviator in the world in whom I have implicit 
trust,” remarked Miss Fuller. “I’d rather turn flip-flaps with 
him than fly straight across country with any other bird man.” 

Accordingly one day, late in April, the author, the motion picture 
director, Mr. Walter Edwyn, and Miss Fuller motored to Hemp- 
stead to seek an interview and make arrangements for the actress 
to make an ascension with the intrepid Mr. Niles. As they 
reached the course Niles was already in 
his machine about to ascend, so that any 
business discussion at that moment was 
impossible. 

Oblivious of the fact that the famous 
motion picture star was the only woman on 
the Hempstead Plains that day, Niles as- 
cended some 3,000 feet and performed a 
series of mid-air gymnastics which fairly 
made the twenty or thirty spectators’ blood 
run cold. 


HE steered a course directly towards Miss 

Fuller’s automobile, but the chugging 
of his aeroplane, which was then about 125 
feet up in the air, ceased suddenly. The 
next second Miss Fuller gave a shriek of 
terror as the aeroplane, silent as death itself, 
took a dive head foremost to the ground. 
The aeroplane struck with a deafening crash 
within a hundred yards of the motor. As 
the machine fell apart into splinters, Niles, 
whose feet were strapped into the machine, 
was seen to rise to his feet. As the twenty or thirty spectators 
rushed towards him he greeted them with a grim smile. 

“Well, I’m not dead yet,” he exclaimed, “and, after all—” he 
continued as he wiped the blood away from his face, “a broken 
nose is a good deal better than a broken neck.” 

As a matter of fact, that was the only injury he did receive, 
a broken nose. As Miss Fuller’s car was the only covered one at 
the course, two minutes later she enjoyed the distinction of con- 
veying him to the Mineola hospital. Later Miss Fuller remarked: 

“Well, I always said that Niles was the only man who could 
pilot me in the air, and now that he’s so badly injured for me to 
make an ascension is out of the question.” 
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The Record Mezzotint of the World 


Lady Betty Delme and Children—After Sir Joshua 


NOTHIN G seems to check the advance of the prices paid to-day 

for eighteenth century mezzotints. Still another record was 
established when, at Christie’s on June 22, this beautiful example 
by Valentine Green of the group portrait by Sir Joshua—now in 
Mr. Morgan’s collection at the Metropolitan Museum—fetched 


over nine thousand dollars. This is two thousand dollars more 
than Mr. Morgan himself paid for the previous record mezzotint. 
Valentine Green, in the period of the great English portrait 
painters, is considered the greatest of all mezzotinters; greater 
even than J. R. Smith, the Watsons, John Jones and W. Ward. 
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Random Sketches by 
Reginald Birch 









































Coney Island Is Threatened with Snobbery 


LD-TIMERS in New York have viewed with undis- 
guised alarm an attempt to convert Coney Island into a 
resort for plutocrats. By plutocrats is meant any male or 
female prepared to spend over half a dollar on a summer’s 
outing. A.flagrant attempt of this sort has been made in the 
heart of Luna Park, in the Vernon Castle Summer House, a 


fashionable resort for the tango craze and the tango crazy. 
Mr. Birch’s sketches of this breeze-swept paradise of danc- 
ing include: (1) The costumed doorkeeper, (2) a distin- 
guished patron in her tea-cups, (3) an Italian serving-maid, 
(4) a young instructress, (5) the children’s hour, (6) an in- 
structor, dreaming, (7) a corner of the hall, (8) Nubian band. 
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Princess Margaret of Sweden, a New Etching by Zorn 


ARGARET, Crown Princess of Sweden, and Duchess of 
Scania, is the elder of the two daughters of the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught. Ever since her marriage at Windsor, be- 
tween nine and ten years ago, she has been filling the réle of First 
Lady of the Land at the Court of Stockholm, as her mother-in- 
law, Queen Victoria, has been so much of an invalid that she has 
been obliged to live almost entirely abroad. The Crown Princess 
has had a difficult réle to play, for her marriage virtually coin- 





cided with the secession of Norway. The Swedes, attributing 
the loss of Norway to English influences, showed their resentment 
by subjecting her to coldness, not to say ostracism, because she 
was an English Princess. By her simplicity and graciousness, 
however, she has been able to win her way back into the hearts of 
the Swedes. Anders Zorn, the Swedish painter, is perhaps the 
most famous etcher of Europe. One of his greatest etchings is of 
King Oscar of Sweden, grandfather of the Crown Prince. 
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JOHN SARGENT 


His Genius for Character and a Word About 
His Recent Work 


ck, HE fool sees not 
the same tree as a 
wise man_ sees,” 


said Blake, in one 

of the curtest of known 
art criticisms. That might 
be the motto over the door 
of an exhibition of paint- 
ings by John Sargent. 
Very differently indeed 
does he see the notabilities 
of our age from the way 
in which their admirers 
A charcoal portrait by Sargent now see them, or, for that mat- 

in the Bodleian Library, Oxford ter, in which they see 
themselves. To be painted by him is regarded, in America and 
England, as the crowning event of a successful life, a brilliant 
emergence from the rut of mere celebrity. But, like other forms 
of eminence, this honor carries its own perils with it. While 
Whistler only permitted a professional beauty to contribute her 
exact share to the divided interest of a picture, Sargent made a 
professional beauty contribute practically all of the interest in it, 
as he is more interested in the kernel of character—even if ignoble 
—than in the backgrounds, accessories or externals of his portraits. 
Imagine pompous statesmen trying to preserve their House of 
Commons manner, or successful doctors their guinea-a-visit bed- 
side manner, or self-made men their self-satisfied manner in the 
presence of that cold, ironic eye! That eye that sees through the 
transparent beauty of a woman, down to the last little meanness 





me 


EDWARD SILSBEE 





of her soul. In him por- 
trait painting has found 
a typical exponent of our 
age—an age of restless- 
ness, electric energy, self- 
analysis, cunning, daring, 
and invention. 


HE perhaps apochry- 
-L phal story is told of 
the provincial mayor who, 
duly knighted like many 
other unworthy mediocri- 
ties, received, proud man, 
as a reward for his so- 
called services to his city, his portrait by Sargent, paid for by 
public subscription. When he finally saw it, finished and installed 
in his dining saloon, he was so disturbed by the revelation of his 
true and heretofore unsuspected character, that he hired a burglar 
to steal it and left a window open to aid the thief in his flight. 

Three years ago Sargent decided that he would paint no more 
portraits. He was, as the British say: “fed up with it.” No won- 
der he grew tired of it. Only occasionally has he broken his rule, 
as in the Henry James portrait, recently hacked by militants. 

For three years Sargent’s time has been occupied with (1) 
watercolor, in which medium he has added a distinctly new region 
to modern art; (2) portraits in crayon, in which he has developed 
an almost inconceivable facility. One of his most important wa- 
tercolors is shown here, as well as one of his crayon sketches. 











JOHN SARGENT 
A recent and unpublished photo- 
graphic study by Sarah C. Sears 
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The Church of Santa Maria della Salute in Venice, a water color by Sargent, now in the Brooklyn Museum 
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A Charming Reactionary: Miss Joan Sawyer 


ISS SAWYER’S career has been meteorie Hardly more than 
two years ago she was in the choruses of “The Pink Lady” 

and of the second “Vanderbilt Cup” production. After leaving the 
chorus, she appeared, as a co-star with Maurice, and later with 
Lew Quinn, in exhibition dances in cabarets and roof gardens. 
Her fame increased greatly, but it was not until she opened the 
Persian Garden that Miss Sawyer came into her own. Here her 
charm as a dancer and as a teacher of dancing made a great sen- 
sation. Not long ago Miss Sawyer was quoted as an exceedingly 
severe critic of the “modern” dances, chiefly the one-step and the 


tango. This seemed a trifle inconsistent, since the dances she at- 
tacked are not barred from the Persian Garden. She has given 
most of her attention to the waltz and to variations of waltz steps, 
of which she is the supreme mistress. In this respect she has 
been a great reactionary and the chief foe of the “modern” dances, 
as well as the chief friend of the more classic dancing forms, the 
Minuet, the Varsuvienne, the Polka and others which will be 
taught at her school. Vaudeville engagements are keeping Miss 
Sawyer busy until the autumn, when, with two dancing partners, 
she will reopen the Persian Garden. 
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TWO FEMINISTS, AND DANCE MANAGERS 


Who Have Proved That a New Profession Is Open to the Ladies 


By Arthur Williams 


picturesque than the personality of the two leading dance 

impresarios—Miss Elizabeth Marbury, who manages Mr. and 

Mrs. Vernon Castle, and Miss Jeanette L. Gilder, who man- 
ages Miss Joan Sawyer, whose portrait is shown on the opposite 
page. But impresario is hardly the word. It was Philip Hale, of 
Boston and the Serious Drama, who miti- 
gated the poverty of our language with 
that finely alliterative phrase, The Pas- 
sionate Pressagent; and, in the inspira- 
tion of the creative moment, he must have 
foreseen these two able and intelligent 
women. Both hold a distinguished posi- 
tion in the social and intellectual world of 
New York, and both have thrown them- 
selves into the campaign of management 
and publicity with the ardor of Defenders 
of the Faith. Pulpits have stormed and 
mayors have raged, but these ladies have 
had their way. 

No merely commercial manager could 
have succeeded with these dancers as they 
have done. Whatever his zeal and en- 
thusiasm, it would have lacked the fine 
air of disinterestedness with which they 
have been able to surround their labors. 
And especially it would have lacked the 
appeal which they were able to make to 
the confidence and co-operation of people 
in New York society. The artists whom 
they have championed would have been 
no less artists; and no doubt they would 
have had a very considerable popularity, 
but they could not have been the semi- 
social figures which they were, during the 
past season, at Castle House and at the te 


Persian Garden. - SSS 
Photo by Ira L. Hill 


ia the recent development of dancing, nothing has been more 


MRS. VERN 


MSs Marbury, as the world knows, is 

first and foremost a dramatists’ 
agent, and she has also managed distin- 
guished personal performers, as, for example, Robert de Montes- 
quieu and André de Fouquiére. Mr. and Mrs. Castle proposed 
that she manage them. Miss Marbury consented, but with such 
reservations that when Castle House was promoted she shared the 
venture with two partners. 

Of the press work, however, she took sole charge. The public- 
ity which Castle 
House received is 
still a nine days’ 
wonder on Broad- 
way —and a more 
than nine days’ 
grief to the band of 
indigenous press 
agents who had 
modestly conceived 
that they them- 
selves were not un- 
gifted in passion. 
Articles and photo- 
graphs multiplied in 
the local press and 
swarmed throughout 
the newspapers of 
the land. It is re- 
corded that the 
Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son Club of East 
Braintree, Mass., 
spent its most stim- 
ulating afternoon 
discussing whether 
or not the Castle 
Hop made for cul- 
ture. Under Miss 
Marbury, in short, 

















MISS ELISABETH MARBURY 


manager and agent for the Castles, has 
been greatly responsible for their success 











ON CASTLE 


whose fame, due largely to Miss Marbury’s 
efficient management, has become nation-wide 


the Castles became the national institution which they so happily 
atc. Cities throughout the West begged and implored that they 
might be favored with a visit from them. 


"THE guiding principle of Miss Marbury’s press work may well 

be recorded. It is very simple. The business of the news- 
papers is to deal in news; and the main 
thing is to give them, in every interview, 
some bit of specific and reliable recent in- 
formation. Lacking this, give them a new 
idea or some novel point of view. The 
imaginative fake, on which so many press 
agents rely, is a broken reed and has seen 
its palmiest days. Of course, it is wise 
to have attractive attractions which are 
already somewhat popular, but the main 
thing is to have facts—novel facts. For 
example, the Castles wrote a book, posed 
for pictures, named a dance, awarded 
prizes, invented a shoe, crowded a res- 
taurant, toured the West, and Mr. Castle 
learned to play the drum. Nightly when 
his dance was done, he sat himself down 
in the midst of Mr. Europe’s band of 
ecstatic Nubians and hit out in perfect 
ragtime at everything in sight. 

Suburban papers please copy. 

Miss Marbury had many ideas. Here 
is one of them. — 

In the multitude of new steps which 
rioted over the land, many were ungainly 
and some unseemly. Even if they were 
graceful and proper, they differed so in 
detail that those who had learned them in 
Thirty-ninth Street could not run double 
in harness with those who had learned 
them in Fortieth Street. The crying need 
of the moment was standardization. Miss 
Marbury arranged to have Mr. and Mrs. 
Castle exhibit the true and proper forms 
of the modern dances at the Colony Club. 
For what other purpose was the Colony Club so exclusive and so 
highly distinguished? Quite naturally, the newspapers took 
notice. 





Wr the Castles went on their Spring tour, this idea was de- 
veloped and greatly extended. Not only were the correct 
steps exhibited, but 
all the typical sole- 
cisms in dancing 
were exhibited as 
well. First you were 
told how to do it, 
and then how not 
to do it. In each 
city, contests were 
held and prizes of- 
fered for those who 
excelled in Castleian 
grace. Then a gen- 
eral contest was 
held in New York 
for the Castle 
Championship of 
America. 

A similar idea of- 
fered the basis for 
the Castle School of 
dancing. This ad- 
dresses itself to par- 
ents and social lead- 
ers in all parts of 
the country, and es- 
pecially to those 
who intend to teach. 
(Continued on page 
7°) 

















MISS JEANNETTE GILDER 
was clever enough to see Joan Sawyer’s 


possibilities as a dancing favorite 
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Princess Arthur of Connaught, Duchess of Fife 


RINCESS ARTHUR of Connaught is the only woman in the 
United Kingdom who is a Duchess in her own right, having 
inherited her title from her father, by special remainder. Princess 
Arthur war born as a commoner, in law, and it was not until her 
teens that she was raised by royal warrant of her grandfather, 
Edward VII, from the rank of the daughter of a Duke to that of a 


AFTERNOON 


Princess. Nevertheless she occupies a far higher place in the line 
of succession to the throne than her husband, Prince Arthur of 
Connaught, who was born royal; and if—as is just possible—she, 
as the Duchess of Fife, should one day be called upon to ascend the 
throne as Queen, her husband would have to remain content with 
the subordinate rdéle of a Prince Consort. 


ADVENTURES AT MY CLUB 


The Amazing Travels of Mr. Yarner 
By Stephen Leacock 


HERE was no fault to be found with Mr. Yarner till he made 

his trip around the world. 

It was that, I think, which disturbed his brain and unfitted him 
for membership in the Club. 


“Well,” he ‘would say as he sat ponderously 


‘THAT kind of retort would sometimes stop him, but not always. 
He was especially dangerous if he was found with a newspaper 
in his hand; because that meant that some item of foreign intelli- 
gence had gone to his brain. 

Not that I should have objected to Yarner describing his travels. 
Any man who has bought a ticket round the 





down with the air of a man opening an inter- 
esting conversation, “I was just figuring it 
out that eleven months ago to-day I was in 
Pekin.” 

“That’s odd,” I said, “I was just reckoning 
that eleven days ago I was in Poughkeepsie.” 

“They don’t call it Pekin over there,” he 
said. “It’s sounded Pei-Chang.” 

“I know,” I said, “it’s the same way with 
Poughkeepsie, they pronounce it P’Keepsie.” 

“The Chinese,” he went on musingly,” are 
a strange people.” 

“So are the people in P’Keepsie,” I added, 





world and paid for it, is entitled to that. 
But it was his manner of discussion that I 
considered unpermissible. 


LST week, for example, in an unguarded 
moment I fell a victim. I had been guilty 








Si Ut of the imprudence,—I forget in what con- 
WS nection,—of speaking of lions. I realized at 
Ce once that I had done wrong;—lions, giraffes, 
\ elephants, rickshaws and natives of all brands, 
Sp are topics to avoid in talking with a traveler. 
a “Speaking of lions,”—began Yarner. 
|] a He was right, of course; I kad spoken of 
ue lions. 








“awfully strange.” 
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“__T shall never forget,” he went on (of 
course, I knew he never would), “a rather bad 
scrape I got into in the up-country of Uganda. 
Imagine yourself in a wild, rolling country 
covered here and there with Kwas along the 
sides of the nullahs.” 

I did so. 

“Well,” continued Yarner, “we were sitting 
in our tent one hot night—too hot to sleep— 
when all at once we heard, not ten feet in front 
of us, the most terrific roar that ever came 
from the throat of a lion.” 

As he said this Yarner paused to take a 
gulp of bubbling whiskey and soda and looked 
at me so ferociously that I actually shivered. 





"THEN quite suddenly his manner cooled down in the strangest 

way, and his voice changed to a commonplace tone as he said,— 

“Perhaps I ought to explain that we hadn’t come up to the 
up-country looking for big game. In fact, we had been down in 
the down country with no idea of going higher than Mombasa. 
Indeed, our going even to Mombasa itself was more or less an 
afterthought. Our first plan was to strike across from Aden to 
Singapore. But our second plan was to strike 





“Poor Gallon,” he said, “was actually with- 
in two feet of the hideous reptile. Ali of a 
sudden the beast whirled itself into a coil, its 
eyes fastened with hideous malignity on poor 
Gallon, and with its head erect it emitted the 
most awful hiss I have heard proceed from 
the mouth of any living snake.” 

Here Yarner paused and took a long, hiss- 
ing drink of whiskey and soda: and then as 
the malignity died out of his face,— 


“TF SHOULD explain,” he went on, very 
quietly, ‘that Gallon was not one of our 
original party. We had come down to Co- 








lombo from Mongolia, going by the Pekin 
Hankow and the Nippon Yushen Keischa.” 

“That, I suppose, is the best way?” I said. 

“Yes, And oddly enough but for the accident of Gallon joining 
us, we should have gone by the Amoy, Cochin, Singapore route, 
which was our first plan. In fact, but for Gallon we should hardly 
have got through China at all. The Boxer insurrection had taken 
place only fourteen years before our visit, so you can imagine the 
awful state of the country. 

“Our meeting with Gallon was thus absolutely 





direct from Colombo to Karuchi—” 
“And what was your third plan?” I asked. 


“O UR third plan,” said Yarner deliberately, 
feeling that the talk was now getting really 
interesting, “let me see, our third plan was to cut 
across from Socotra to Tananarivo.” 

“Oh, yes,” I said. 

“However, all that was changed, and changed 
under the strangest circumstances. We were 
sitting, Gallon and I, on the piazza of the Galle 
Face Hotel in Colombo—you know the Galle 








providential. Looking back on it, I think it per- 
haps saved our lives. We were in Mongolia (this, 
you understand, was before we reached China), 
and had spent the night at a small Yak about four 
versts from Kharbin, when all of a sudden, just 
outside the miserable hut that we were in, we 
heard a perfect fusillade of shots followed im- 
mediately afterwards by one of the most blood- 
curdling and terrifying screams I have ever 
imagined—” 

“Oh, yes,” I said, “and that was how you met 
Gallon. Well, I must be off.” 








Face?” 
“No, I do not,” I said very positively. 
“Very good. Well, I was sitting on the piazza watching a snake 


charmer who was seated, with a boa, immediately in front of me.” 


“Just like me,’’ I mused. 





Photographing 
Through 
Water 


Iss ALICE 
BOUGHTON 
has recently made 
some interesting ex- 
periments in open 
air photography. In 
the picture shown 
here she has suc- 
ceeded in  photo- 
graphing the float- 
ing body of a child 
through water. 
The trick is, of 
course, an easy one 
in Southern waters 
—in Bermuda, Nas- 
sau and the Baha- 
mas—as is proved 
by the film in which 
Annette Kellermann 
plays “Neptune’s 
Daughter.” In this 
popular moving pic- 
ture, floating bodies 
have been photo- 
graphed to great 
good purpose by the 
movie man. Miss 
Boughton’s negative, 
however, was made 
in northern waters, 
in a woodland grove. 








At as I happened at that very moment to be rescued by an 
incoming friend, who took but little interest in lions, and 
even less in Yarner, I have still to learn why the lion howled so 
when it met Yarner. But surely the lion had reason enough. 
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ARCH SELWYN 
from a position as office 
boy only twelve years ago, 
has risen steadily to that 
of one of the leading pro- 
ducers in the country 




















GEORGE M. COHAN 
musician, actor, playwright, produc- 
er, and one of the most interesting 
personalities that has ever been con- 
nected with the theatre anywhere 













OR a long time the idea has prevailed generally that in this 

age of big business, big capital, and big men, the opportunities 
for successful development on the part of young men were prac- 
tically nil. But history shows that the extraordinary man may 
create, at times, extraordinary conditions, and the careers of these 
five young theatrical managers bear striking testimony to the fact. 
From the sartorially elegant Mr. Dillingham to Mr. Selwyn, who 
rather prides himself on being one of the rough-and-ready kt of 
American business men, the career of each is interesting, because 
he has figured in at least one sensational success. George Cohan’s 
achievements are so well known that any detailed account of them 
seems superfluous. Mr. Dillingham laid the foundation of a fortune 
through successful enterprise in connection with Montgomery and 














WILLIAM ELLIOTT 
arrived at the position of manager after 
having won success as an actor, his 
most conspicuous achievement on the 
New York stage being in “Madame X” 


Five of Our 
Younger Theatrical 
Producers 
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OLIVER MOROSCO 
who started in poverty, is 
to-day the greatest theat- 
rical figure on the Coast, 
owning in Los Angeles , 
alone four big theatres 





















CHARLES DILLINGHAM 
began as a press agent for Charles 
Frohman when Maude Adams acted 
with John Drew, and became later 
a producer of musical plays 
















Stone, Elsie Janis, Fritzi Scheff and other prominent stars, whom 
he has exploited with admirable discretion. Arch Selwyn, previ- 
ously a figure of considerable importance, came definitely into 
the limelight with the production of “Within the Law.” New 
productions of his firm will be “Under Cover,” Owen Johnson’s 
“Salamander,” and Charles Klein’s “The Money Makers.” Will- 
iam Elliott is a son-in-law of David Belasco, who gave him his first 
opportunity to branch out as a producer with “The Governor’s 
Lady.” Mr. Elliott’s successful venture this season has been 
“Kitty MacKay,” which he produced in the face of immense dis- 
couragement. Oliver Morosco only began to be known in the 
East when he produced here “The Bird of Paradise.” Subse- 
quently, “Peg o’ My Heart” has made him famous. 
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“MANHOOD vs. THE ARTISTIC TEMPERAMENT” 


New Novels by Theodore Dreiser, W. L. Comfort, Mary J. H. Skrine, 
Hugh Walpole and Sir Gilbert Parker 


By Henry Brinsley 


finger upon the puise of our national life. he writes about 

social phases which are typically American and which can 

be found only in America, superimposing a charm of style 
upon the thrill of narrative.” ‘Thus far, the publishers of Mr. 
Dreiser’s new novel, “The Titan,” the second 


OT ings upon DREISER is the one novelist who has his 


derstanding of life, the only justification of a book of this kind. 
Herein is its failure, and if this failure be called a “splendid” one, 
that will be because of the size of the canvas and the superb scope 
of the artist’s ambition, not the quality of his workmanship. 


ADEQUATELY to criticise Mr. Comfort’s 





volume of “‘A Triology of Desire.” And the = 
cryptic antithesis between “Manhood” and 
“The Artistic Temperament” heads the ad- 
vertisements as a challenge. When a child 
nothing thrilled me move than the blazing 
bill-posters announcing Mr. Barnum’s peren- 
nial advent; and each year I stood awed be- 
fore the great canvas paintings of the lady 
weaving necklaces of apocalyptic pythons 
and the wild pygmies tearing up giant ban- 
yans by the roots. Anticipation and reality 
were always of course poignantly disparate, 
but every child loyal to the circus idea 
bravely kept the disappointment to himself. 
Even now, hardened reader that I am, I have 
much the same experience with publishers’ 
announcements and the books behind them. 
The former are always as splendidly allur- 
ing—especially in the case of “The Titan’”— 
the latter often so different a matter. 


“?TSHE TITAN” carries on the career of 

Frank Cowperwood where “The Finan- 
cier,” the first of the trilogy, left off. We 
have him_now aged thirty-six, rich, just freed 
from the€Philadelphia penitentiary, about to 
divorce his wife and marry his mistress, and 
about to plunge into the financial intrigues ——— 








new volume, “Midstream,” would be to 
make a “study and judgment of conduct” in 
sober truth; would be, indeed to criticise Mr. 
Comfort’s own character and personality. 
One avoids such a procedure with a living 
author, although he himself would seem to in- 
vite it, for the book is a merciless autobiog- 
raphy of Mr. Comfort up to his present 
“midstream” age of thirty-five: his early 
consciousness of monetary and social stress, 
his strayings in what might be called the 
Garden of Desire, his struggles with John 
Barleycorn (recalling Mr. London’s), his ad- 
ventures in the Spanish-American war, his 
long, grim apprenticeship as a man of letters, 
and finally his achieved philosophy. 
] Theoretically the book is important, quite 
apart from its quivering interest to the au- 
thor himself: any honest and detailed reve- 
lation of self has a high value as a human 
document, and even when partially honest 
and incomplete it may have a high literary 
value. Mr. Comfort’s book has every ad- 
vantage of crystalline honesty and intended 
completeness—he spares himself little—but 
he is neither a splendid ruffian of a genius 
like Cellini, nor a great, clear-headed senti. 
mentalist like Rousseau. The matter is on a 











of Chicago. The book, a very long one, con- Courtesy of Geo. H. Doran Co. 
WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 
Whose latest book, “Midstream,” is wholly 
autobiographical 


sists of two series of events quite regularly, 
even mechanically dovetailed. First a suc- 
cession of financial coups whereby Cowper- 
wood, working with other financiers, and politicians of varying 
types from governors to saloonkeepers, judges to shysters, gains 
control of several great local interests from gas to traction; sec- 
ond, a succession of astonishing erotic successes which involve 
nearly every woman he sets his eye on, from the hitherto blameless 
wives and daughters of the richer class of his business associates 
to stenographers, shop girls, and heaven knows whom. 

It’s an immense canvas and an amazing programme Mr. Dreiser 
sets before himself,—as if he wished to rewrite and dovetail to- 
gether the most grandiose of Mr. Thomas Lawson’s literary works 
and Maupassant’s “Bel Ami.” But there is this notable difference. 
Mr. Lawson at his best, despite excesses of diction (I will not say 
of temperament), has a style at once flexible, dramatic, and vitaliz- 
ing, whereas Mr. Dreiser’s style is singularly inflexible, matter-of- 
fact, and uncreative. And Maupassant carries into ‘Bel Ami,” 
most gratuitous of phallic masterpieces, his ever damnable, and 
thrillingly reassuring, literary distinction, a note of which Mr. 
Dreiser is unconsciously innocent. 

In using the term “uncreative” I mean simply this: Although 
Mr. Dreiser has an exceptional gift of external portraiture, in that 
with a few brisk, admirably chosen, extraordinarily vivid strokes 
he can put a major or minor person before you, he can do it only 
visually, he can satisfy only the eye. You may know to the dot 
what anyone in the book looks like, just as you know precisely 
what everyone does, but—and here the work is uncreative—you 
have not the inner, spiritual or mental portrait of a single person- 
age, you do not know what he or she really 


somewhat lower plane, and, unfortunately, 
despite some admirable passages, the book is, 
as a whole, badly written. The style is mo- 
notonously unrhythmical—a series of short, 
harshly nervous units—“inflexible,” to use the technical term, the 
style of a half-trained writer (or, sometimes, of a genius) who will 
needlessly sacrifice many valuable qualities to mere vividness and 
force. Furthermore, it is exceptionally incoherent. There is a 
hurried impatience of connections, relations, sequences, develop- 
ments of thoughts and events that betrays a radical weakness, if 
only one of professional training. 

Finally of the personality that emerges, I would say only that 
it is somewhat less robust and engaging than the companion por- 
rait which Mr. Londor recently gave us, but that it will thor- 
oughly repay scrutiny, and in the end will evoke a real if puz- 
zled sympathy. 
AN D now for two books, a little one and a big one, that appeal 

less to our raw “Manhood” and more to our “Artistic Tem- 

perament,” as works of fine art, even novels, may legitimately do. 
The first, ‘““Bedesman 4,’ by Miss Mary J. H. Skrine, is perhaps 
too easily disposed of by calling it “charming.” It’s the story of a 
poor little chap, David Bold, who by his unconscious gift of the 
“historical imagination,” attracts the notice of an old Oxford 
scholar. David is given his chance, becomes a Bedesman of Sir 
Humphrey Nicholas’ Foundation, finally goes to Oxford, and ends 
a gentleman and a scholar, a Fellow of his College, and a promis- 
ing historian. Merely a brief romance, woven round a lovable 
personality, in a manner that is delicate, just, and informed with 
charm,—a loosely woven affair, perhaps, but one that will beguile 
a quiet hour or two very happily. 





is like. The result is that although you 
may be interested in what these people do 
—if you are interested in the technique of 


Books Reviewed 


‘"T\HE Duchess of Wrexe” is a much big- 
ger book, even more successfully done. 





vast political-commercial “deals” and in tHe TITAN 
* hn Lane Co., N York 
the, fortunately, superficial conduct of gross ,, John Fane Co, New Yor 


amorous indulgences—you are not at all 
fundamentally interested in the personages 
themselves. Therefore that “study and 
judgment of conduct” which Mr. Wells de- 
mands, is impossible, and the book con- 
tributes nothing to the philosophy or un- 


BEDESMAN 4 
Century Co., 


George H. Do 


ran Co 
YOU NEVER KNOV 


The New York 
THE DUCHESS OF WREXE 
.» New York 
V YOUR LUCK 
George H. Doran Co., New York 


By Theodore Dreiser 


The author, Mr. Hugh Walpole, has, in- 


ys - : ; s 
By Will Levington Comforr deed, achieved something exceptionally dif- 
George H. Doran Co., New York $1 


ficult and worth while: a long, well planned, 

$1.00 Well knit novel of manners, which, through 
By Hugh eh er a group of convincingly real and varied 
characters, gives, at the same time, a vivid 
picture of a whole social period. The pe- 
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By Mary J. H. Skrine 


By Gilbert Parker 
$1.25 








riod is the end (Continued on page 72) 
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A Revival of Out-door Dancing 


Att dancing, like all Gaul, might be divided into three parts. 
First there is the common, or sedentary kind, as demonstrated 


by couples who cling to each other while they amble round a pol- 
ished floor at the rate of fifteen miles a night; then there is the 
kind that one sees performed on the stage by persons who do not 
dance exclusively for their health; and finally there is the open 
air kind. This last is the only real dancing. It is called esthetic, 


because it is fashioned after the old Greek dancing, which was 
very esthetic indeed. In spite of this, however, it is becoming 
popular. There are springing up many schools, the aim of which 
is to teach open air dancing—interpretive, symbolic, ethical and 
esthetic. We reproduce above pictures of the students from one 
of these schools, as they appeared in classical dances in a Greek 
theatre at Mount Kisco, New York. 
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CVBIST POEMS 
BY MAK WEBER 


[Eprror’s Note: A magical word “Cubism,” these days! Whisper it and you will pack a hall for a debate, or a gallery for an exhibition. As for 
the literary end of it, surely those who say that they are trying for a new art have experimental right on their side. We should give them our 
best attention, and Vanity Fair is happy to present to its readers these poems by Max Weber. A cubist reader who turns from Gertrude Stein's 
“Portrait of Mabel Dodge” or from her “Tender Buttons” to Mr. Weber’s poems, must experience the same relief that our fathers did when they put 
down Browning’s incomprehensible “Sordello” and took up, let us say, Walt Whitman’s “Leaves of Grass.” Max Weber leaves much to be filled in 
by the imagination of his reader. He starts his reader on a road which may lead him anywhere. The destination depends on the reader. The poet 
induces a mood and leaves his reader to participate in it. He avoids too many commas, too much definition, and all sharp images and descriptions, 
for these, he thinks, limit the field of the imagination of the reader. The effort is made, in short, to cause the finite to suggest the infinite, the 
definite the indefinite.] 



































The Summer Moon 


Anp God comes and takes the gold 
away, 

And pours the night full of silver, 

Silver light—pale gray, blue colored 
light, 

And trees hanging night’s foliage lace 

Upon the pale gray blue of the 
breast of night 

And brilliant holy heaven of night, 
through all 

A mirror—the face of God! 

And through its boundless space 

I send my drownéd voice 

Accompanied by summer’s orches- 
tral waves of night. 

Over and beyond, spheres upon 
spheres, 

Spheres upon spheres day and night 

In reaching and calling and prayin 

For the unknown unended end. 


Who is There? 


Tue bell rings! 

Who is there? 

A blur of thoughts 

Interrupted by the unknown 

I know not who, 

The interrupter may not know me. 
I wait. 

Again a ring 

{ am prepared for wkom I know. 
A knock 

And all I know knocked, 

The door I opened. 

Silence. 

All whom I know came not, 
They want not, They beg not, 
Who knows? 

I wait. 


Timelessly More 


My doubts are my events, 

My events are my hopes, 

And events out of doubts happen, 

And doubt after doubt new events 
through hope happens. 


gain, 
A thought, a deed, a pause, a call, 
An hour, a year, 
A life, a joy, a sorrow, 
All time, all being, all mood, 
All is doubt for more hope, all is 


hope, 

And all that* happens are but new 
doubts in new hopes, 

And new doubt for more and new 
events. 

Death, and on 

For more events to happen. 

And again, birth, and on, on 

Time, thought, deed, 

And doubt in doubt dies 

And hope always for more life 
makes. 

And on, 

More life, more hope, more doubt, 

Timelessly more, more, more. 














The Eye Moment 


Cuses, cubes, cubes, cubes, 

High, low, and high, and higher, higher, 

Far, far out, out, out, far, 

Planes, planes, planes, 

Colours, lights, signs, whistles, bells, signals, 
colours, 

Planes, planes, planes, 

Eyes, eyes, window eyes, 

Nostrils, nostrils, chimney nostrils, 

Breathing, burning, puffing, 

Thrilling, puffing, breathing, puffing, 

Millions of things upon things, 

Billions of things upon things 

This for the eye, the eye of being, 

Flowing timeless, endless, 

Oi, ON; On OG): ss 


Namelessness 


Hast thou no name, thou whom I greet? 

And what if nameless though ye be, 

Thy being and my being 

Is enough for you, and enough for me, 

And my name is thy name and thine is 
mine. 


Tis not the name, ’tis not the place, 

*Fis our being and what we are, 

That makes us greet when we meet, 

Tis not thy name, ’tis not the place, 

Tis what we are, that makes us greet when 
we meet. 








Midnight 


Miwnicut—darkness moonlit, starlit 

The world asleep, I half awake 

Fatigued, half asleep, half asleep by 
fatigue, 

Half awake by stillness not still, 

Not still, crickets, frogs, cocks awake, 

Too, the wind making rustle the 
leaves 

Swaying the branches and bushes. 


Asleep—half asleep, half awake, 

The world sharing half and half, 

A million voices breaking stillness in 
dark and light. 

Half unheard, half unseen, 

I know of all but now each in half. 


Voices—on the hill, near other hills 

On my bed asleep, but half awake 

By a million voices half heard 

I lie, waiting, for being asleep or 
awake 

The midnight hour passes, 

I = waiting for it being night or 
ay. 


Silhouette 


ALoneE in dim light 

Smoky sooty lamp behind 

Enclosed by one shingle weather- 
eaten wall 

And three net screens. 

Alone, 

Though here screens and I 

Lamp and I 

Silhouette and I 

Enclosed by darkness opaque 

Wrapped in vibrating layers of 
night 

Motion and sound stilled, 

Darkness waiting for light. 

So vague! 

So still, 

Only memory of memory remem- 


TS, 
Darkness waiting is pregnant with 
light, 
Waiting, vague, vacuous, still 
Silence itself asleep. 
Screen vanish, vanish screen! 


The Old and the 
New Me 


A peep silent sorrow eats and eats 
me away, 
But while this sorrow eats and eats 


me away 

The old me that it eats away, 

There too, is a new me sprouting, 
budding silently on. 


The old me swallowed up by the 
new me, 

The time space between the old me 
and the new me 

The rain of tears between the old 
me and the new me, 

Is tearing away the sorrow of tke 
old me 

For the birth and growth of the 
new me. 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN ATHLETICS 


A Contrast of Amateur Athletes and Their Methods of Training 


By F. A. M. Webster 


Hon. Secretary and Founder of the English Amateur Field Events Association 


professional athletic trainers; in fact, they were the best 
the world could produce. Along about 1876 the Americans 
began to realize that and, when it was found that athletics 
had come to stay in the United States, the Americans made a step 
in the right direction by sending to England for some of our pro- 
fessional trainers and coaches. From the English trainers the 
Americans learned quickly, and then set to work to improve upon 
the knowledge they had acquired. Here is the crux of the whole 
situation: With the formation of the Amateur Athletic Associa- 
tion all Englishmen seemed to become “amateur mad,” and pro- 
fessional trainers who 
had devoted their_lives 
| to the study of athletics, 
were not listened to. 
Consequently, with no 
professionals to instruct 
them, the English ama- 
teurs did not make the 
same rapid progress as 
did their American 
cousins. 

The Englishman is es- 
sentially a man who will 
persevere, but, unfortu- 
nately, his perseverance 
can never be rewarded 
with adequate results if 
he does not study and 
consider what he is do- 
ing. I have known, for 
instance, many an Eng- 
lish jumper go out and 
jump day in and day out 

for months, and yet be only an inch or so better at the end of his 
training than he was at the beginning, and this, not because he has 
attained the highest standard of which he is capable, but simply 
because he does not know how to set about the task of improving 
himself. Our English high jumpers to-day are using the same old 
“scissors” method 
which their fore- 
fathers employed 
in the early seven- 
ties, and which 
Americans dis- 
carded years ago. 
American _sprint- 
ers win because 
they devote weeks 
to practising the 
start, by which 
they gain any- 
where from one to 
five yards. 


A S long ago as 1834 there were, in England, many famous 

















Underwood d Underwood 
American sprinters win because 
they devote weeks to practising 
the start, which is all-important 














LE us study, 
for instance, 
the American 
jumper who goes 
out to train. He 
will run at the bar 
from all sorts of 
lengths and angles 
and will jump in 
every conceivable 
position, getting his body over by sections. He will even have 
himself photographed and watched at his work until he finds the 
most economical style of jumping; and then he will set to work 
to improve his springing powers and his knowledge of body con- 
trol, so that he attains the very best results of which he is capable. 
Thus are world champions developed. In other words, the young 
American athlete has the inestimable advantage of highly expert 
coaching. 
In England our fault is that we lack both knowledge and 
method. As an example of what I mean, Forest Smithson, the 
American, and holder of the world’s 120-yard record over 3 feet 


In England there is no correct form 
in pole vaulting such as Wright of 
Dartmouth shows here 


Photos, Edwin Levick, N. 





6 inch hurdles, once said that before he ever put a shoe on at 
the beginning of the season he did a month or more of training in- 
doors, “stalking,” kicking, and doing splits to make his limbs 
supple. He used to work in the gymnasium as well, then when he 
began track work he would sprint and skip for a considerable time 
before he started running over the hurdles at all. Now, where in 
England will you find the man to take this amount of trouble at 
the beginning of the season? No! the Englishman’s training con- 
sists of going out, directly the weather is good enough, and run- 
ning over his hurdles and keeping on until his legs break down. 
Something must also be said as to the different systems of edu- 
cation which prevail in 
the two countries. The 
American youth goes in 
for athletics and is prop- 
erly coached, in the right 
methods, from the very 
beginning. Special medals 
in various grades are given 
to boys of different ages 
accomplishing specified 
standard performances. 


Now during the last 
few months it has 
been my privilege to visit 
a number of the large 
English schools, and to ad- 
vise as to the methods to 
be adopted in training for 
the various athletic events. 

While paying my visits 
I was absolutely astound- 
ed by the utter lack of 
knowledge displayed by the boys of the right way to set about 
things. Almost invariably I found the bent leg method of hurdling 
and the “scissors” jump in vogue, while in shot-putting not one 
single boy that I saw knew the correct way of getting across the 
circle and finishing up with the reverse. There was no such thing 
as correct form in 
pole vaulting. Truly 
it may be said that 
the athlete who ac- 
quires bad methods 
in his youth has an 
almost hopeless ath- 
letic future before 
him. 

If we compare 
ourselves with our 
cousins over the wa- 
ter, it will be seen 
that in the running 
track events we are 
always fairly level 
with our rivals, for 
we still have our 
Jacksons, Hutsons, 
and Applegarths, but 
y in the field events 
Horine of California clears the bar we are hopelessly at 
shoulders first. The English still use sea—bea:en all ends 

the antique “scissors” jump up. 

In our own coun- 
try, in 1908, we were 
able to win only one field event out of twelve, and at Stockholm we 
could not secure a single point in this branch of athletics. 

It is due to the fact that we do so badly in the field events that 
the discrepancy between us and the athletes of the United States 
is so noticeable, for these field events form two-thirds of the total 
athletic programme as at present constituted at the Olympic 
Games, and I will undertake to say that, given reasonable luck, 
with the field events omitted America will have to go “all out” to 
beat us at future Olympiads. We have as good natural athletes as 
there are in America or anywhere in the world. It only remains 
for us to train them sensibly. 


Brown Bros. 
English hurdlers jump hurdles, 
Americans,such as F. B. Kelly, for 
instance, take them in their stride 
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WILLIAMS, AND INTERNATIONAL TENNIS 


A Glimpse of the Young Harvard Sophomore Upon Whom Much Will 
Depend in the Davis Cup Matches 





American lawn tennis is Richard Nor- 

ris Williams, 2nd, of Philadelphia. This 

youth of twenty-three, a sophomore at 
Harvard, has set the best students of the game 
to guessing, and they do not find a ready an- 
swer to the puzzles he has raised. 

The best masters in Europe had a hand in 
teaching young Williams the game, and they 
found him an apt pupil from the start. He 
began very young, and almost as soon as he 
was big enough to swing a racket he took up 
tournament play in the Swiss and Riviera 
handicaps with promising results. When he 
was barely twenty-one, he started for America 
with his father to enter Harvard. They se- 
lected the ill-fated Titanic for passage, and 
his father was lost in the disaster. Young 
Williams himself was saved only after a bitter 
experience in which he clung for six hours to 
the wreckage in the icy water before he was picked up by one of 
the Carpathia’s boats. 


Prams the most interesting figure in 


Wits sprang into prominence at once on the American 
tennis courts. From the very start he was a formidable ad- 
versary for the best. His American début came at a time when 
the Eastern section of the country was denuded of champions and 
there was plenty of room at the top. The great Larned had just 
retired and the top rungs of the ladder were occupied almost en- 
tirely by Californians. 

A friendly rivalry was started at once between Williams and 
McLoughlin, the then Champion, and although the Californian 
won almost every time, Williams always played him close, and 
seemed to hold all of the others safe. At the end of the 1912 
season, he was officially rated as the second best player in the 
country, and was again so rated last year after playing McLough- 
lin a close four-set match in the finals at Newport for the cham- 
pionship. 

So, last year, when the American team was selected to meet the 
Australians, he was unanimously chosen to play beside McLough- 
lin in the singles, and he acquitted himself well, winning both of 
his matches against Doust and Rice. Later in the season, he was 
sent to England with the team that won the Davis Cup, duplicat- 
ing the champion’s record by beating Dixon and losing to Parke. 


H IS play is in many ways the most interesting of all our players, 

not because he shows the greatest speed, for he doesn’t; not 
because he is the headiest player, for he isn’t; not because his 
service, or his smashing, or his volleying, or his forehand or back- 


He holds his racket 
after the English style 
in playing backhand 


Williams in the middle 
of his backhand stroke, 
about to hit the ball 


Waiting near the 
baseline to receive 
@ swift service 











RICHARD NORRIS WILLIAMS 
always smiles, no matter what happens 





By J. Parmly Paret 
Winner of the All-Comers Tournament at Newport, 1899 


hand strokes are the best, for they are not, 
but simply because he plays all strokes well, 
and plays them in such good form, and with 
such apparent reserve that one gets the im- 
pression that he has never reached his limit 
or played himself out. I doubt if he ever has 
shown his best, and I look for far greater skill 
in the future. He has the groundwork of 
good form, the youth and enthusiasm, and 
apparently the opportunity, to carry out his 
ambition. With experience his fame should 
climb to higher levels, and I predict for him, 
before his tennis days are over, a niche in the 
hall of fame of the real lawn tennis masters, 
beside H. L. Doherty, Norman Brookes, A. F. 
Wilding, W. A. Larned, Maurice McLoughlin 
and a few others. 

Williams’s service is of the American type, 
though it does not show as much break or as 
much length and speed as McLoughlin’s; his 
ground-strokes are all made with a free body-swing and a good 
follow-through, and his overhead play is sound at all times, though 
not so severe as the champion’s. 


[N fact, the most noticeable failing of the young Harvard star is 

his lack of the fighting aggressiveness or the bull-dog tenacity 
that make McLoughlin such a consistent winner. The champion 
is at all times and everlastingly forcing the attack; he allows no 
breathing spell, and his face shows the intense absorption in big 
matches that allows room for only one idea, a virulent attack from 
the start until the match is over. 

Williams, on the other hand, has a winning smile that draws to 
him many friends. Whether winning or losing, he smiles, and his 
friends often wish that he took matters more seriously when they 
see a hard match going against him. But his lawn tennis is still 
a pastime with Williams; he refuses to make a business of it, and 
the dilettante English ideas he picked up abroad seem odd to some 
American lovers of the game, who take match play very seriously. 

When Williams met Rice, the Australian, in the International 
matches at the West Side courts a year ago last spring, the Har- 
vard lad’s play gave his friends heartburn in the first two sets. 
Rice, out of date in all his methods, outclassed by McLoughlin in 
the first day, took the first two sets from Williams through the 
American’s errors; Williams never turned a hair as game after 
game was lost and finally two sets were gone, but came back smil- 
ing for the third set, playing right through the match without 
varying his tactics and finally won out. He seemed satisfied that 
his regular game must win and kept at it until it did win. Within 

(Continued on page 70) 





“Photos by Paul Thompson 
The finish of his American 
twist service—played, like all 
his strokes, in splendid form 


This shows Williams’s 
follow-through—at the end 
of his forehand stroke 
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VANITY FAIR 


A NEW DAVIS CUP POSSIBILITY 


And the Winning of the Eighteenth Metropolitan Championship 


haired, left-handed, and very much 

e of a boy, epitomizes the proverb that 

“youth wu be served,” even in ten- 

nis, or rather especially in tennis when youth 

itself does the serving so irresistibly. There is 

no man in the East who serves a harder ball, 

and in this respect he compares favorably with 

his fellow Californian, Maurice E. McLough- 
lin, the Davis Cup player. 

To this tremendous service, brilliant speed, 
ability to get to and block at the net Murray 
owes the winning of the Metropolitan Tennis 
Championship at Forest Hills, June 2oth,. 
when he met the veteran, F. B. Alexander, in 
the finals. The match was drawn out to five 
gruelling sets, both men scoring not only the 
same number of games but exactly the same 
number of points. Murray, finally winning by 
the score of 6-8, 7-5, 7-5, 2-6, 6-4, was enough 
of a boy to be kissed by his mother and sister 
after the match, and so impressed Robert D- 
Wrenn, chairman of the committee of manage- 
ment for the Davis Cup international matches, 
that he is now spoken of as a possibility for 
the team that will meet the Englishmen or 
Australians in the defense of the Davis Cup 
in August. 

Murray played through the entire tourna- 
ment with a lame shoulder due to six weeks 
of nearly continuous campaigning. It both- 
ered him very much, at times, especially in 
the doubles match which he and his partner, 
Hahn, another Californian, lost 6-2, 6-3, to 
the Princeton pair, Church and Mathey, who 
subsequently won the doubles title. In spite 
of this handicap Murray not only played 
through two doubles matches, but also beat 
G. H. Bartholomew in the first round, 6-0, 6-0, 


R LINDLEY MURRAY, tall, red- 






DEAN MATHEY 


whose accurate lobbing from any angle, 
with Church as partner, brought victory 


——— 








Photos, Edwin Levick, N.Y. 


by a Newly Arrived Californian 


By Elmer Brown Mason 
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GEORGE A. CHURCH 


A wonderful net player. With Dean 
Mathey, another Princetonian, he won the 
doubles championship 


in the second round disposed of G. A. L. 
Dionne, 6-4, 6-1, lost one set 6-4, to Watson 
M. Washburn, the playing through Metropoli- 
tan title holder, and then took the match, 4-6, 
6-1, 6-3. In the semi-finals he beat, by a score 
of 6-2, 7-5, George M. Church, the brilliant 
Princeton player, who had himself disposed of 
S. Howard Voshell, winner of the Bronx 
Championship and the open tournament at 
Hartsdale, Arthur S. Cragin, C. M. Bull, and 
Louis Graves. 

On the other side of the draw Alexander 
came through by victories over A. F. Von 
Bernuth, R. L. Baggs (by default), Dr. W. 
Rosenbaum, B. M. Phillips, and Robert LeRoy. 









MURRAY SERVING 
He stands sideways, something 
after the manner of Larned, and 
serves a tremendously hard ball 














"THE finals between Murray and Alexander 

were a splendid exhibition for the specta- 
tors, and it was really anyone’s match until 
the last point was tallied. 

Alexander ran away with the first four 
games, allowing the younger man only four 
points, lost the fifth game, won the sixth and 
lost the seventh to love on his opponent’s ter- 
rific service. Murray brought the set up to 
six all by splendid blocking at the net, but 
Alexander’s court generalship gave him the 
next two games and the set, 8-6. The next 
two sets were nip and tuck, and both fell to 
the speed and brilliancy of Murray, 7-5, 7-5. 
The fourth set Alexander took easily, 6-2, by 
outplacing and outdriving the Californian. 

In the last set they were all even up at four 
games and two sets apiece, and then Murray, 
winning on his own service, broke through 
Alexander’s for the deciding game, set, and 
match. 

Murray’s own comment on the match well 
epitomizes it. He described it as “very 
squeezy,” and declared it was necessary to 
“pull off something weird to get a point from 
Alexander.” 

Church and Mathey, the Princeton pair, 
carried off the laurels in the doubles, 6-3, 7- 
9, 6-4, 12-10, in a long drawn-out match in 
which Mathey’s accurate lobbing and 
Church’s cat-like quickness at the net were 
more successful than the driving tactics of 
Shafer and Smith. 


| 
| 
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“ R. LINDLEY MURRAY 
the Californian, whose remark- 
able speed won the Metropolitan 
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MRS. MALCOLM STRAUSS 
and her French Bull-dog “Chatain” 


MISS FLORA MACDONALD 
with her champion Dalmatian “Peter Pan” 
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MRS. EDWARD C. WALLER 
and “Snippy,” her prizc-winning poodle 


DOGS AND THEIR OWNERS 


A Word About Cairn Terriers, a Breed Comparatively 
New to America—Notes of the Recent Shows 


into their own in this country. We have long had some of the 

best of the fox and Irish specimens on this side of the water, 

and there have been splendid Airedales benched here, but others 
of the terrier tribe have come swiftly into the limelight. No ter- 
rier is more popular than the Scottie with his sturdy, companion- 
able makeup, and we have lately seen the rising of the cult of the 
West Highland White and the Sealyham. Now a variety new 
to this country comes on the scene, the Cairn terrier, the portrait 
of a fine specimen of the breed being shown in this issue together 
with that of a Sealyham of note. Of the attractive Cairn breed, 
more will be said a bit later, but before discussing it, the point that 
stands out preeminently in regard to terriers in general in this 
country deserves attention. 

The terrier is essentially a hunting dog. This is a fact which 
we largely fail to recognize on this size of the Atlantic. In Eng- 
land it is quite different. Probably the difference is due in great 
measure to the greater facilities in Great 
Britain for the kind of sport for which 
dogs of this class are suitable. There it 
is no uncommon matter for individuals 
and clubs to take keen sport in a coun- 
try ramble with a half a dozen or more 
sturdy terriers of one breed or another, 
letting the dogs go to earth after their 
historic foe, the badger, or some. other 
subterranean-dwelling “varmint.” It is 
not an unmixed blessing that suitable 
“varmints” are less easy to find in most 
parts of the United States, for, as is so 
often the case, the best traditions of the 
hunting breeds of dogs are exactly those 
which should be emphasized for the 
bench specimens. This is a fact easily 
forgotten when the practical tests in the 
field are lacking. 

Thus, in the case of the Scottish breed, 


I: can not be denied that terriers of many clans are coming 








OU nderwoed é Uadorwesd 
Mrs. A. S. Dodd’s St. Bernards, “Hercuveen Night 
Watch” and “Dolly La Vallette”” The former 
was a prize winner this year at Sheepshead Bay 


for instance, the recent tendency to favor dogs of a somewhat 
cobby, short-backed type, is distinctly against the teachings of the 
field. Long-backed dogs of the type more popular a decade ago 
are apt to be far handier in going to earth. Dogs with powerful 
jaws, strong front legs, well clawed feet and other marks of the 
good terrier are also all indications of his practical character as a 
hunting dog and should not be refined out of him for the bench. 


‘THE tendency to too great refinement is one which besets many 

breeds when it comes to benching, as in the emphasized 
“snipiness” of collie heads, for instance, but in no breed is it less 
to be desired than in the terriers. One and all they are sprung 
from the field dogs of the hedgerows and the stream banks. This 
is indicated even in the names of certain breeds. For example, the 
Sealyham was christened by Thames Tattler more than a decade 
ago in the defunct Turf, Field and Farm. He named the strain 
after a family of Edwardeses of Sealyham, ardent otter hunters 
all, who pursued their game on the Sealy, 
a little stream which was a confluent of 
the Western Cleddan. 


OF the true hunting breed are the little 

Cairn terriers, one of which, Loch 
Scolter Out of the West, is illustrated on 
page 74. This bitch, the property of 
Mrs. N. Fleming of Birlingham, Per- 
shore, Worcestershire, England, was the 
winner of two first and a special for the 
best Cairn in the London (Croydon) 
show and is the dam of many prize win- 
ning puppies, several of which, including 
Podge Out of the West, are being bench- 
ed in America by Mrs. H. F. Price of 
Riverside, Conn. The Cairns are one of 
the oldest of Scotch breeds, and in an 
early seventeenth century order of King 

(Continued on page 74) 














Buick driven by Johnson Martin across South Amer.ca starting over ine Puhenta River bridge, never before crossed by a wheeled vehicle 





VANITY 


BETTER CARS AND BETTER ROADS 


day necessity rather than a luxury, and while its strictly 
utilitarian use—to take one here, there and everywhere on 
short trips—has grown amazingly, still the tide of popu- 


Wx: the motor car has become, undoubtedly, an every- 


larity for long touring by automobile 
seems to be emphatically on the flood. At 
no time is this tendency more noticeable 
than in the mid-summer season now upon 
us, for, although the roads are apt to be 
at their worst, from the point of view of 
dust, in August, other conditions for 
motor touring are most favorable. 

The growing popularity of touring in 
this country can be traced to several fac- 
tors. Chief among these is certainly the 
increased comfort of the cars themselves. 
The men whose business it is to design 
automobiles have recently had the fore- 
sight to make them livable. Details of 
upholstery, springing, seat design and lug- 
gage carrying capacity, all have been im- 
proved greatly. In the matter of luggage, 
for instance, many tour- 
ing models now provide 
roomy compartments 
under both front and 
rear seats, arranged to 
take one or two suit- 
cases apiece, and care- 
fully dust-proofed. As 
much of the enjoyment 
of a motor tour depends 
on one’s independence 
of railroads and the an- 
noyance of shipping 
trunks from point to 
point, these little mat- 
ters are of more impor- 
tance than they would 
at first seem. 

The fact is that in the 
first decade of the mam- 
moth automobile indus- 



















Mirrors are to be erected at bad curves on 
the Lincoln Highway. Drivers approaching from 
either direction can see the road around the corner 











try, manufacturers were far too busy producing cars to meet the 
pressing demand, to give much time to refinements, and it has 
only been in the last few years, and especially this season, that 
matters of this kind have received the attention they deserved. 


The response on the part of the motoring 
public has been immediate, and cars of 
every race, color and previous condition 
of servitude are touring on the roads this 
summer, not only in such familiar haunts 
as the Berkshires, the White Mountains 
and the North Shore, but also much far- 
ther afield. Even the transcontinental 


. journey by motor is fast becoming a com- 


monplace, and the touring information 
bureaus of the automobile associations 
and motor clubs are busy answering ques- 
tions on the transcontinental routes, both 
for those about to make the journey and 
for those planning to go by motor to the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition next year. 
Only a week or two ago a party of motor- 
ists arrived in New York from Los An- 
geles, having made the 
































A new S.G.V. touring model. Note the deep, smooth cowl, flat sides, rounded wind- 
shield, and graceful Victoria top. There is another windshield on the back of the front 
seat, but it does not show, as it is folded down 








trip without haste in 
twenty-nine days. 


NOTHER important 
factor in the in- 
creasing favor of motor 
touring is the improve- 
ment of roads and of 
their posting. The 
amount of road building 
of the so-called perma- 
nent type now going on 
over the country is sim- 
ply astounding. The au- 
thorities and the makers 
of guide books are be- 
ginning to realize, more- 
over, that a good road 
is of little use unless it 
(Continued on page 76) 
















The very latest in specially built Fiats. The first view shows it as an open touring car, with a permanent windshield surmounting a deep 
cowl. The single door, admitting passengers to the front or rear seats, is an interesting feature. 
machine converted into a closed car. 


This is accomplished by raising the specially constructed hood which fastens to the windshield 
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The second picture shows the same 
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SHOPPING FOR THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


New Things in Shooting Clothes, a Substitute for the Caddie and Some Incidentals 





ze Caddiless Cad- 
die, large enough to 
hold plenty of clubs, 
yet lighter than the 
ordinary caddie bag, 
stands up like a 
tripod—$6.75 


you probably no longer wonder why 
your golf balls disappear. You have 
been forced to admit the sagacity of 
that brilliant biologist who stated that 
the caddie is closely related to the mag- 
And you have probably resigned 
yourself, with unprintable mental reser- 


L: you have golfed for many years 


pie. 


By Robert Lloyd Trevor 


vations, to a belief in the relationship, 


charged your bereavement to profit and 
loss, and hoped for better days. 


This may be phil- 
osophical, but it is 
not practical, and 
now with the advent 
of the caddiless cad- 
die, pictured on the 
left, such bereave- 
ments are no longer 
necessary. This ad- 
mirable utensil is so 
made that it will 
stand upright on its 
own feet, is light, 
easily carried, and 
is guaranteed not to 
dispose of golf balls 
for pecuniary gain. 

And even if you 
still believe in the 
brotherhood of man 
and that, after all, 
caddies, poor devils, 
have to live, there 
are times on Satur- 
days and Sundays 


when no boys are available. On such occa- 
sions you can use the caddiless caddie, with 
the comfortable knowledge that by so doing 
you are not taking the staff of life from 


ahyone’s mouth. 


SPORTSMEN in America are growing 

more and more away from the practise 
of wearing any old thing afield regardless of 
the nature of their pastime. They are pay- 
ing more attention to the specialized clothes 
which custom and convenience have made 
“correct.” In England men have long been 


particular about the 
form of their sporting 
clothes, and it is there, 
of course, that the best 
outfits for all kinds of 
open air purposes are 
to be procured. Nev- 
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English cartridge box, with adjustable 
straps which keep the cartridges within 


easy reach—$30.00 





























ertheless, tailors and clothiers in this country are now imitating 
very well the English styles, and it is possible to get things here 
that are almost as good as those made in London. 

stance, the velveteen shooting jacket shown below. 
ioned after the kind worn by that supreme arbiter of men’s fash- 
ions, the King of England, and has just been brought out in New 
York. It is well-cut, allowing free arm-movement, is soft and warm, 
and has wide, deep pockets that make it thoroughly practical. 


Take, for in- 
It is fash- 


AN OTHER good shooting coat is that shown to the right of the 
velveteen one. This, however, is more of a rough affair, for 


use in duck shooting, and in bad weather, 
and in and out of the water. It has one 
important feature that is quite new: a de- 
tachable game pocket. This is made to 
button onto a strong band inside the coat, 
and may be taken off so that one can wash 
it. In most shooting coats the game pocket 
is a fixture, and—provided the wearer be 
fortunate enough to hit anything that be- 
longs in a game pocket—the victim’s blood 
is apt to soak through to the outside of the 
coat itself. And while blood stains may be 
desirable as testimony, an accumulation of 
them becomes a little sickening. This de- 
tachable pocket solves the problem. 

The glove pictured here is made special- 
ly for shooting, with a reinforcement of 
horsehide in the palm and finger tip on the 
trigger hand, which serves as a protection 
against burns, when the lock of the gun gets 
hot, and from soreness. 


RVERY year the papers are full of ac- 
counts of fatalities resulting from some 
idiot having rocked the boat. Even when 
all on board are sane, it is sometimes im- 
possible to keep a canoe from upsetting. 
In the middle of this page is an unsinkable 
waistcoat, designed to prevent such catas- 
trophies. It is made of strong khaki, lined 
with a padding of cork, and is fastened 
with reliable clasps, instead of buttons, 
which make it certain not to come undone. 
This waistcoat, which may be worn com- 
fortably under a jacket, is practical for all 
water sports in which there is danger of 
being capsized. 

The old cartridge belt has been for the 
most part superseded 

















Photos by O. M. Keech 
Unsinkable life-belt waistcoat for canoeing and all water sports where there 
is danger of capsizing. It may be worn under a coat, und can not become 
unfastened. It is made so as to give absolute freedom for the arms—$9.00 


by cartridge waistcoats 
or by cases, such as 
that shown above. In 
‘shooting from cover, 











or from a boat it is 






































Shooting gloves of colt- 
skin with horsehide 
protected palm—one 
glove, $1.25; pair, $2.50 

















Brown velveteen English shooting jack- 
et, with ample pockets for game and 
shells and lined with heavy Venetian. A 
comfortable and distinctive coat—$18.00 
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New hunting coat of olive drab khaki 
with detachable game pocket which but- 
tons on inside and may be removed for 
cleaning or when it is too heavy—$7.00 


Hunter's 17-in. boot of 
chrome tanned calf, 
with heavy: oak dou- 
ble soles—$13.00 a pair 











Those who read sermons in little things will re- 

gard with interest the tunic of chiffon embroid- 

ered in blue and gray velvet which is draped upon 

the white charmeuse underslip of a Parisienne’s 
gown. The sleeves are of tulle 











That the autumn breezes will flutter many a cape 
which is an integral part of the costume can not 
now be doubted. This is the back view of the 
white charmeuse cape which accompanies the 
gown shown first, matching the foundation slip 


VANITY FAIR 


If the wind must blow, fashion will give it plenty 
to blow—two lace flounces and a cape-like back to 
the blouse—all on a single French gown. The 
tops of the sleeves are of tulle, and the wide 
draped sash of pale, shell-pink satin 


THUS BLOWS THE WIND 


ABRICS seem to bé subtly sensitive to 
Fr spp coaching changes in fashion, and 

alter their colors and weave in antici- 
pation of every variation of the mode. It 
is, therefore, possible to forecast costume 
styles from the fabrics which make their 
appearance just in advance of the opening 
of a season. 

The material of the gown pictured first 
on this page is new and most interesting. 
Its suppleness would indicate that drapery 
has not been entirely relegated to the realm 
of the passée. The foundation of this rich 


Or THE MODE 


and decorative texture is chiffon which is 
brocaded with an unusual, very fine, ciose- 
nap velvet, in soft tones of blue and gray. 
Several of the late summer creations of the 
leading couturiers show the use of a simi- 
lar, soft, plush-like texture. 

The white charmeuse cape which swings 
from the shoulders of the gown, and of 
which another view is shown in the second 
illustration, is as much a part of the cos- 
tume as are the sleeves and the belt. It 
attests the part that, while the cape as a 
separate garment has probably seen its day, 


the cape as an integral part of a costume 
will be a feature of autumn styles. The 
fashion is a luxurious one, calling as it does, 
for a separate outergarment for each gown, 
and for that reason it is likely to maintain 
favor with fastidious women. 

Diaphanous, more diaphanous, most 
diaphanous, grow the gowns for formal 
wear. The afternoon frock pictured last on 
this page is a somewhat unassuring proto- 
type of the evening gowns of sheer, sheer 
laces which will play an important part in 
autumn and winter styles. 
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there is much to be learned from sum- 

mer fashions, though they be in them- 

selves but transitory. They correspond 
to the elimination trials of sports in which all 
but the best are dropped; and it must be con- 
fessed that, as in sports, the number that fall 
by the wayside far exceed the few that finally 
make the goal. Summer is a season that per- 
mits of many curious styles in clothes, some 
of which are obviously ephemeral, born to live 
but aday. On the other hand, hardly a week 


T: those whose glance is truly observant, 





An advance autumn suit which adds its 
testimony to the sum total of evidence 
that satin is rapidly supplanting taffeta 





SHADOWS OF COMING FASHIONS 


In the Silhouettes Cast by the Summer Sun Are Foreshadowed the 
Basque Dress and the Coat Frock, the High, Narrow Hats and 
the Broad, Flat Ones of the Approaching Autumn 


passes but serves to introduce some whim of 
the mode that eventually attains the im- 
portance of a fashion. An innovation first 
makes its appearance, and, because it is new, it 
is startling; then a modification of the idea, 
or a duplication of it, is seen—then another, 
and another. Finally, the observer asks her- 
self, “Can it be that we are actually going to 
wear these things?” Even as the words are 
being spoken the idea grows less startling, and 
she is gently coerced into ordering something 
similar for the first days of autumn. 

Premet and Callot brought out at their 
openings last spring, among other novelties, 
the basque waist and the gown of moyen age 
lines. A few people wore them; others admired 
the daring of these few, and had summer 
clothes made along similar lines. By autumn 
the innovation thus timidly introduced will no 
doubt have become an established fashion, 
and numberless gowns will embody these 
ideas. To be sure one will not be able to 
trace the relationship on first glance, or the 
clothes would not possess the attraction of 
newness, but a more careful inspection will es- 
tablish their inception. 


OT all of them will be as frank in their 
lines as the smart striped silk frock shown 
at the center of page 60. As the spring has 
merged into summer, we have seen more and 
more long, straight, loose frocks of this type. 
The most advanced of the New York dress- 
makers have sold them to those of their cus- 
tomers who do not hesitate to adopt a smart 
style even though it is a bit novel, and frocks 
of this kind have in a measure taken prece- 
dence over those with the more tightly fitting 
bodices which were probably the greatest nov- 
elty of the spring. Tight fitting bodices, how- 
ever, have been by no means eliminated; they 
are to be seen on every hand. The dark blue 
serge dress, buttoning straight down the front, 
with a sash emerging at the hip and tying low 
in back, which Premet sent to America last 
spring, was the original of so many copies that 
this particular model bids fair to be forced to 
the wall before autumn is with us. 


NEWER is the gown with the straight line 
which drops from shoulders to hips. Two 
smart models of this genre, which were brought 
back in the trunks of a recent bride, are illus- 
trated at the bottom of page 60. Although 
the gowns differ widely, they have common 
points of interest. The serge frock with its 
smart braiding—a straw not to be overlooked 
when endeavoring to ascertain the direction of 
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The fitted bedice, novelty of the spring 
and accepted fashion of the summer, 
promises to hold its own for the autumn 


the fashion wind—hangs free from the shoul- 
ders with just the suggestion of fit at a low 
waist-line. It has an apron-like tunic of the 
serge which partly hides the flaring satin tunic, 
which is. so long that it scarcely shows the 
narrow serge skirt beneath. Satin forms the 
blouse and the long sleeves set into a narrow 
armhole, as are practically all new sleeves. 
The other gown, which is of black satin, is an 
even more pronounced example of this par- 
ticular type. An overgarment of black satin, 
embroidered in jet, is hung above a chiffon 
petticoat, smartly embroidered with jet in ver- 
tical stripes. The underblouse has long sleeves 
of black tulle—another point which should be 
noted, for transparent sleeves of tulle are very 


smart just now. 

A LARGE, black velvet canotier, having a 
generous spray of paradise as its only 

trimming, is worn with this gown. Fashion 














The record stands that no woman has 
ever yet guessed it the first time she 
looked upon a coat dress 


An unobtrusive gown of black satin and 
chiffon is an exponent of the straight 
line from shoulders to hips 





displays her usual catholicity of taste as re- 
gards hats—large or small, it matters not, so 
long as they are smart. However, the first of 
the models shown for autumn seem to be either 
very high and narrow, or flat and very large. 


ONE wholly new type of gown has loomed 
on the horizon this summer, and that is 
the coat dress, a garment which gives every 
outward indication of being a suit, but which 
is actually a one-piece frock with no under- 
blouse. So far but two types of the coat dress 
have been shown, but in a short time their 
name will undoubtedly be legion. The one type 





Having been put to the test by exclusive 
dressmakers this summer, the straight, 
loose frock is assured of acceptance 


is illustrated in the model pictured at the up- 
per left hand corner of this page. It is made 
of dove colored gabardine, and bound with 
braid about the edge of the tunic and coat, as 
are the majcrity of these coat dresses. This 
model has what appears to be a short, straight 
jacket to which is attached in the back what 
looks like a long skirt. When the coat is open 
in front this discloses itself as a tunic to the 
skirt, and bears no relation to the coat. A vest 
furthers the illusion of a suit. 


OUCET and Bernard have made for Amer- 

icans who were returning home autumn 
suits that are interesting. Bernard’s model, 
shown at the upper right corner of this page, 
is remarkable for its simple, good style and 
the new handling of the long tunic. 

That the waist-line is not always exagger- 
atedly low is illustrated by the gowns shown 
on page 59, which exemplify the two newest 
developments of the fitted bodice for daytime 
wear. One is arranged by shirring the fulness 
into a side seam, the other is frankly seamed 
wherever a seam is needed. The frock at the 
left is of satin and shows another interesting 
version of the tunic, while the other frock 
of écru satin-like cloth and black satin. 
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A Bernard suit showing one of the novel 
jorms in which the tunic is making a 
final effort to please 





The braiding of a smart serge and satin 
frock is a straw indicative of the direc- 
tion of the fashion wind 
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A questioning feather rises from the Black, black is a velvet hat in strik- A smart mondaine’s costume attests 
hat of swan-like plumage which tops ing contrast to a shell pink bodice ihe charm of the long tunic and the 
a frock of gossamer lace and a skirt of creamy lace grace that lies in crépe 








From the rose on her collar to the Organdy, beloved of the mode, is Fashion in search for smart white 
bracelet on her arm, the wearer of fashioned to a frock innocent of all fabrics overlooks not serge, but 
a taffeta basque frock is chic trimming save a satin kerchief makes of it an interesting gown 


LINGERIE FROCKS IN NAME ONLY 


Save Only the Name, Naught of Old-time Simplicity Is Retained in These Longchamp Gowns 





PARIS DROPS A HINT OR TWO 


While Ostensibly Maintaining a Discreet Silence as to Autumn Fashions, Paris Lets 
Fall a Covert Suggestion Here and There in a Late Summer Frock 
or the Costumes Worn at a Fancy Dress Ball 


the Duchess de Gramont, and attended 

by all the representatives of the French 

and foreign aristocracy, was the talk 
and wonder of Paris; and it has awakened 
frech interest in the fashions of the Second 
Empire. Already the crinoline has its sup- 
porters—the press, especially, has adopted a 
friendly attitude towards it. One writer says 
that the crinoline, kept within moderate 
bounds, is a thing of beauty, and that it has, 
moreover, the abiding virtue of modesty. The 
extra: width in the skirt, according to this 
writer, displays to advantage a pretty figure, 
and is likely to bring back to favor those 
dainty feminine contours which the master 
painters of the eighteenth century loved to 
reproduce upon their canvases. 


Te “Crinoline Ball,” recently given by 


M*#s Maggie Teyte, when she tripped upon 

the stage of the Théatre Champs Elysées 
the other night, gowned in a pink silk crino- 
line with festoons of lace at the hem, daintily 
looped up and caught beneath little bunches 
of pink roses, received quite an ovation. The 
one thing to be feared for this mode is exag- 
geration. Restricted as regards width, there 
is no denying that the crinoline is pretty and 
quaintly appealing, although the examples of 
it which made their appearance at the recent 
French races did not embody the most attrac- 
tive features of this particular type of dress. 





Drécoll ties a demure gray 
gabardine redingote over a 
striped taffeta slip 





However, the crinoline, if adopted, will 
probably be no more like the crinoline as it 
has come down to us in the engravings and pic- 
tures of the Second Empire than the pannier 
dresses of the past year were like those of the 
Louis XVI period. Fashions, like everything 
else, have to be adapted to the times. The 
crinoline dress of the future will most likely 
resemble rather the cloche, or bell-shaped, 
skirt, in that it will be cut wide at the hem 
and will be unstiffened. Or it may be a de- 
velopment of those ruffled gowns of the pres- 
ent season which are bordered at the edge 
with a narrow ribbon or a narrow, bias fold 
of silk to make them stand out from the figure. 


A VERY successful Premet model, vaguely 

suggestive of the crinoline, was seen at 
the Pré Catelan. It was of black crépe de 
Chine made with a closely fitting sheath skirt. 
Over this was hung a second skirt, somewhat 
shorter, of black silk chiffon, tucked horizon- 
tally from waist to hem, in those deep, grad- 
uated plaits called plis religieuse, because in 
the days of convent prosperity the French 
nuns always wore gowns with such plaits at 
the hem of the skirt. The bodice of this 
Premet model was of the popular blouse vari- 
ety, and had a little inner vest of black velvet 
crossed over like a waistcoat, and a wide black 
velvet sash about the hips. 

Some of the long tunics seen at the races, 
especially those upon black and white gowns, 
showed considerable artistic feeling. Posed 
upon a white satin foundation, the skirt of 
which was wide enough to permit of walking 
comfortably, and yet not so full that its vol- 
ume fatigued, there was usually a deep flounce 
of beautiful lace, either real or imitating an 
old design. The bodice was generally made 
blouse-fashion with long, tight sleeves descend- 
ing to the wrist, where they were fastened 
with small, black satin buttons. A wide sash 
of black satin encircled the hips and gave the 
low waist-line, now so smart. When carried 
out entirely in white, the effect was even more 
pleasing, because there was no transition of 
color to cut off the figure. In white, too, the 
three-tiered, lace-frilled dress is less likely to 
dwarf the figure than it is in colors. 


DRECOLL, also, has been very successful 
with his dresses having a long tunic. A 
gown of black satin, with a deep tunic of moss- 
green silk embroidered in silver and gold, 
caused quite a sensation when it was worn by 
Mile. Brandés. The tunic was open down 
the front and had a row of buttons on one 
side and a row of simulated buttonholes on 
the other. The bodice was cut like a bolero, 
and it also was embroidered in gold and sil- 
ver. At the point of the V-shaped neck open- 
ing was posed a soft bow of silver lace. 
Worth makes a special feature of the dress 
of satin with graduated lace frills, which begin 
about ten inches below the hip-line, thus pre- 
serving the slender contour of the figure, and 
either increase or diminish in depth as they 
succeed one another to the bottom of the skirt. 
On -vorth’s models there is nearly always a 
chain of pearls or diamonds looped gracefully 
over the waistband and fastened under a 
large motif in front. Thus a characteristic 
touch makes the models of this particular 
couturier readily distinguishable anywhere. 
Mme. Paquin will remain true all this sum- 
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mer at least to the new skirt she has collab. 
orated with her brother and partner, M 
Joire, in designing. It is generally made of 
supple material, in order to render draping 
easy, and it falls from the hips in fairly gep. 
erous folds, until it reaches the knee, wher 
it is drawn in at the side. Below this is se 
on a shaped section which is so cut that it 
falls in soft cascades at each side in an effect 
that is very graceful and feminine when de. 
veloped in lace or in some soft fabric lined 
with lace. 


AN evening gown which Mme. Paquin made 

for a popular young actress was of rose 
brocade, opening at either side of the skirt to 
show a cascade of lace, and to permit of the 
back width of the skirt being prolonged into 
a long train. Attached to the dress by an 


ermine coliar was a court mantle of lace. 
Redfern prefers to use a double frill on his 
summer models, and this is very youthful and 
effective, as was demonstrated by the gown 
worn by a young girl at the races. 


In this 











A coat of white cloth empha- 
sizes the rounded slimness of 
the wearer's figure 
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feature is combined the idea of long tunic and 
full skirt, which practically sum up the sea- 
son’s styles as far as skirts are concerned. 
The Redfern dress in question was of white 
and yellow linen, with a double plissé frill of 
white linen edged with white chenille, the 
waist being encircled by a wide, draped sash 
of the yellow velvet. 


PARis now being in a fever of visits, con- 
férences, matinées and teas, it is not aston- 
ishing that in spite of the charms of the new 
afternoon dresses the tailor suit continues to 
hold its own. The most original models have 
large buttons and buttonholes down the back, 
which are not intended for use, but simply 
imitate a characteristic feature of the sea- 
son’s frocks. A suit recently seen had a coat 
which was crossed in front over a waistcoat 
of white satin and held in place by a large 
carved wood buckle. Down the back were 
buttons of carved wood to match, and button- 
holes—this time intended for use. 

Chains are being worn round the waist 
under the coat of the tailor-made suit, and 
chains of diamonds and pearls are employed 
to loop up a drapery over the hips on evening 
dresses of white satin similar to the gown 
worn by Mlle. Canadas. This gown had a 
pannier, on one side only, looped up with bril- 
liants; the skirt was very short in front, but 
had a train at the back, and the bodice was 
quite simply made of white tulle without any 
trimming whatever. Sleeves are either long 
and tight, or else they ure transparent, after 
the fashion adopted in the evening gowns of 
the early spring. 


PRETTY dress seen at the Café Madrid 
was made of white chiffon with a black 
velvet pattern, and edged at the hem and the 
sleeves with a silk fringe. The bodice was of 
the peasant variety, being made of black vel- 
vet and laced down the front over an inner 
bodice, also laced. This gown is pictured 
in the middle of the upper group. The 
corkscrew dress has returned for a time 





The familiar black taffeta with 
an unfamiliar tunic 








A white cloth gown presents 
several new complications 







































A yellow rose backs up the 
gaiety of a cream lace and 
blue satin frock 


at least. At the races was seen a skirt of 
white taffeta which was cut spiral-wise and 
was worn with a semifitting short coat which 
had a dart over the bust into which was gath- 
ered the fulness that was inserted at the 
underarm seam in the manner now familiar. 
Some of the newest capes are drawn into a 





A Longchamp frock was 
tucked eleven times over 


To the Café Madrid came an 
aristocratic peasant girl in 
lace and velvet 






Paquin’s favorite blue serge 
gathered low at the side in 
Paquin’s manner 


band round the hips, similar to a model worn 
at Longchamp, which was made of black vel- 
vet and resembled a coat in front and a cape 
at the back. 


({ LOVES continue to be worn very long, 
even over long sleeves, and when the sleeve 
is transparent it is made wide enough to per- 
mit of the glove being worn underneath. White 
kid and white suéde are the only ones seen at 
the smart resorts, but a few of the white kid 
ones have the tops turned back and lined with 
a band of colored kid to match the dress. 
Georgette is sponsoring the sailor hat, and 
is turning out some very smart models in 
black velvet trimmed on the left side-front 
with a yellow, fluffy feather or a smart little 
colored wing. The brims are a little wider at 
the back than at the front, and the hats a wee 
bit oblong, but they in no way resemble the 
oblong sailor of last year. A smart hat of this 
type, seen at the races,.was made of white 
linen with a flat, velvet bow laid on the brim 
at the right side. 


AILOR hats such as this are all the fashion 
just at present, and are seen everywhere. 
The fact that they are being duplicated by the 
smaller houses does not seem to deter the 
smart woman from adopting them, the reason 
being probably that they are most practical 
as well as very smart and becoming, and are 
a welcome change from the very trying small 
shapes, of which, with their exaggerations and 
absurd height, the Parisian is beginning to 
grow a trifle tired. The most successful shape 
for evening wear is that with a wreath of 
flowers and a transparent tulle crown, first in- 
troduced by Mlle. Provost, the beautiful 
French actress. The idea is now being devel- 
oped in jet with aigrettes, crosse or paradise 
feathers set into the top edge to form a frame 
for the highly piled hair. A few of the new 
velvet toques, with their quaint forward curve, 
ending in a point, take on an odd teapot shape. 


A black satin frock of which front 

and back at first appear unrelated; 

price, $32.50. A mid-season hat of 
felt and straw, $10 


ASHION has stamped with approval the 
moyen dge styles first introduced dur- 
ing the spring, and the shops are show- 
ing charming adaptations of this type 

of gown for early autumn wear. The more sim- 
ple ones are made of serge combinations, or of 
gabardine and satin, while those for more for- 
mal use are almost all made of satin—black 
and dark blue predominating. 

The gowns usually follow one of two general 
styles, either they are made with a waist that 
fits the figure quite decidedly, although far 
from being actually tight, or they drop in a 
straight line from the shoulder to the hip-line. 
Although the two styles are used interchange- 
ably, the latter type of model is better adapted 
for serges, while the former suits best the soft- 
ness of satin. 


AN excellent example of the first type is 

illustrated at the upper left corner of the 
page. The frock is made of black satin with 
a bodice shirred at the under-arm seam and 
buttoned straight down the front with a row 
of satin-covered buttons, which extend onto 
the tunic. A soft white satin collar is deco- 
rated in the new French fashion with a soft- 
toned rose. The back of the dress is particu- 
larly interesting, with plaits on both skirt and 
waist, and odd straps which hold the sash in 
place. Many very new features are embodied 
in this frock, which yet is quite simple. 


With it is worn a hat which is essentially 

a mid-season type, combining as it does 
felt and straw. The top is of a new, soft 
chamois yellow felt, the underbrim is of 
black liséré straw, and the smart trimming 
comprises black cherries and yellow leaves. 


THE SHOPS OF VANITY FAIR 


While Well Qualified to Supply All Shortcomings in the 
Midsummer Wardrobe, the Shops Introduce a 
New Note of Interest in Some Very 


Early Autumn Frocks 








Note—This department is devoted, month by | 
month, to selections of new things from the | 
best shops. Vanity Fair will, on request, give 
the names and addresses of the shops where || 
any articles shown here may be purchased; or, 
if more convenient for you, Vanity Fair will be || 
glad to buy for you, on receipt of check or | 
money order, any articles described or illus- | 
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trated in this department 











The serge and satin dress at the middle of 
the page is an illustration of the straighter 
type of moyen dge frock. The underskirt and 
the bodice are of serge; the sleeves, collar, sash 
and tunic as well as the bullet buttons which 
fasten the bodice are of black satin. This is 
one of that type of frock without which no 
woman’s wardrobe is really complete. It is 
adapted for general wear during all seasons, 
with the possible exception of midsummer, 
and even at this time it will give good account 
of itself on the not unfrequent cool days and 
for such purposes as traveling and motoring. 
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The always smart and serviceable 

combination of blue serge and black 

Satin reappears in a “moyen age” 
frock, $35. The hat, $5.95 
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Smartly finished in “Wall of Troy” 

effect is the underskirt of a green- 

blue satin gown, $27.50. A chic 
little hat, $5.95 


The smart little hat of white satin worn 
with it may be ordered in all black as well. It 
has two sharp wings and tiny pump bows of 
satin as its sole trimming. 


"THE dress illustrated at the upper right 

hand corner of the page is really a combi- 
nation of the two types of moyen dge gown, 
for although it has a wide crushed belt into 
which the bodice is shirred, it preserves 
a straight line that is most attractive. It is 
shown in blue satin of a new shade—a soft 
green-blue lighter than ultramarine, but of a 
similar tone, and it has white taffeta collar and 
cuffs. Its chief novelty, however, is the “Wall 
of Troy” design in which the underskirt is fin- 
ished. The bullet buttons down the front are 
of oxidized silver, and it is unusually smart. 


OWNS of this kind and of the type shown 
_~ Opposite it depend to an important de- 
gree for their charm upon the color of the ma- 
terial of which they are made, and many are 
the charming shades in which it is now possi- 
ble to order them. Green-blues, similar to 
that which appears in the gown described 
above, are favored tones. These in no way 
resemble peacock blue, but rather the tones 
one actually observes in the sea—especially 
the shades washed with gray which are to be 
seen upon a dull day. Wine tonalities, such 
as Burgundy, claret and other combinations 
of blue and red—magenta, plum, even to pur- 
ple—are seen in the soft satins which are su- 
perseding taffetas. Grays, after several sea- 
sons of obscurity, are again being revived in 
afternoon gowns, particularly dove gray, 
which is very effective in lustrous fabrics. 
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The simple black velvet and white satin hat 
worn with it has as its only trimming one of 
the new, wax-like white flowers. 


 Rienapsiarygas striped crépe de Chine dresses 
are not only effective, but a great con- 
venience. The model shown at the middle of 
the page is a simple one with collar and sleeves 
of plain white crépe de Chine. 

For a general knockabout suit, such a model 
as that shown at the lower right corner of this 
page can not be improved upon. Coming as 
it does in Scotch heather mixtures of soft 
browns and greens, it is most attractive to 
look upon and comfortable to wear. The coat 
is a well-cut Norfolk, and the skirt a very sim- 
ple model buttoned down the front and having 
a set-on pocket. Either the coat or skirt may 
be bought separately, and when purchased in 
that way, the coat costs $20 and the skirt $14. 

The pretty little hemp hat illustrated in the 
same sketch comes in two-tone effects in all 
colors and is banded to match the lighter of 
the tones. 


FOR a separate coat the checked worsted 
model shown opposite this suit is most at- 
tractive. The model and materials are very 
smart, and a coat of this sort to slip on is most 
essential in the country. The excellent white 
linen skirt shown with it is accompanied by 
the belt which is so much a feature of skirts 
this season, and has two inconspicuous pock- 
ets. It buttons with pearl buttons. The cor- 
duroy hat comes in lovely colors. The little 
rubber-soled canvas pumps shown in the same 
illustration are just the thing to slip on in the 
country, for while they probably will not give 
any great service, they are an acceptable sum- 
mer novelty. 


A VERY good angora sweater is shown in 
the sketch next to that of the coat. A 
border is effectively used as a trimming on the 
pockets, sailor cuffs and down the front, and is 
employed also for the belt. The sweater fas- 
tens with pearl buttons and has a rolling shawl 
collar. Rose, blue, green and yellow are a 
few of the colors in which it comes. The dot- 




























Cool, comfortable, and a great convenience 
is a dress of washable striped crépe de 
Chine with white crépe de Chine collar and 
sleeves, $25. For a last-minute addition to 
the summer wardrobe this is a happy choice 
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ted corduroy and hemp hat which accom- 
panies it is one of the smartest outing hats 
brought out this year. It comes in almost all 
colors dotted in white, and has a brim that is 
flexible enaugh to be bent up or down. 

Another hat equally becoming is the soft 
one of corduroy, subject of the sketch second 
to the right. A most excellent thing about it 
is that it may be packed away easily, its only 
trimming being a rosette of corduroy. Like 
the other sport hats, it may be had in white 
and various colors. , 


VERY pretty new handkerchiefs from 
Paris are just being shown in one of the 
Fifth Avenue shops. They are small glove 
handkerchiefs in colors with a tiny white 
hem put in by hand. In one corner is em- 
broidered by hand a tiny animal such as a 
dog, a cat, or a bird. 
The embroidery is 
sometimes all white, 
and at others shows 
a bit of color. The 
little animals are 
surprisingly perfect, 
the work very fine- 
ly done. These 
handkerchiefs also 
come in white with 
a narrow line and a 
wide edge of color 
between which is embroid- 
ered in color a little animal. 
They sell for 75 cents apiece, 
in a wide range of colors. 


TRIPS of lace and net, 
the latter puffed, are now 
being sold for chemisettes, 
cuffs and similar accessories 
of dress. They come from three inches to 
eight inches in width. The three-inch-width 
consists of a single row of puffing of the net 
between two rows of plain net or of lace, and 
costs 50 cents per yard, all in net, or in net 
combined with Valenciennes lace. The four- 
and-one-half-inch-width costs $1 and the 
eight-inch-width $1.50 per yard. 





A boyish outfit for country wear 
consists of a corduroy hat, $1.95; 
checked coat, $32.50; skirt, $8; 
rubber-soled pumps, $1.95 


In charming shades of rose, blue, 
green and yellow, comes an angota 
sweater, $6.75. 

smartest outing hats, $11.95 


One of the season’s 


A likable thing about this soft cor- 

duroy hat, trimmed only with a 

rosette of the same. material, is that 
it packs so easily, $6.95 


For knockabout wear a suit of 

Scotch heather, price $34, can not 

be improved upon, nor can @ 
small hat of hemp, $9 








HEN Paris launched green and yellow powders 
W for the face, it was not anticipated that woman 
would accept them seriously. They were in- 
tended merely for a passing whim, which, however, 
did not pass, because a famous beauty gave it sanc- 
tion. Colored face powders continue in favor. One 
saw at Auteuil a new brown effect called naturel, 
which gave with dark eyes a soulful look that was 
most seductive. 

To contribute an additional touch of piquancy to 
the fashionable “gypsy” effect, creepy, crawly lizards, 
made of harmless black court plaster, are applied con- 
spicuously near the corner of the eye. These and less 
pronounced spots are invariably in evidence when 
Madame promenades in the Bois. Small 
boxes of fantastic beauty spots cost 25, 
35 and 50 cents at a well-known shop. 


UITE in keeping with this Cubist 
effect is the new kind of lip rouge 
adopted by the smart woman, and in- 
deed by the young girl. A deep carmine 
is chosen for the older woman, and al- 
most a vivid geranium shade for the 
jeune fille, priced 75 cents and 50 cents 
the stick. A less expensive grade comes 
at 35 cents and 25 cents the stick. 
Speaking in terms of architecture, it 
is not logical to discuss finish before 
foundation, but the delight of woman is 
inconsistency, and so, though creams 
are the foundation for which powders 
are the finish, we may in all reason- 
ableness discuss the first last. 


= great have been the wonders 
wrought since the cream bath has 
become a part of the morning ritual, 
that a smart, well turned-out beauty 
now goes without veil, and faces the 
light—willingly. An emulsion of cu- 
cumbers, which is much used in London 
during the season, is a joy, keeping the 
skin like velvet. It is especially good 
for summer, when travel works havoc 
with the skin. The price is $1.50 the 
fairly large sized bottle. 

Another secret which was disclosed in 
the sanctum of a London beauty was an 
eyebrow and eyelash stain—called by 
the unlovely name of “dye,” which, 
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however, exactly expresses what it does in a perma- 
nent way. It is used by the Marchioness of—but 
one must not mention names. This eyebrow and 
eyelash darkening comes at 75 cents, and is a most 
desirable adjunct to the beauty box for summer. 


T this time of year when powder is a necessity 
rather than a vanity, it should be chosen with 
special care as cheap powders have a harmful effect 
upon the texture of the skin that is more distressing 
than the shine of neglect. 
A powder of the spring season, exquisite in its 
suggestions of early blossoms, comes in four tints, 
and in two makes, at $1.50 and $2.50. So appealing 








are the rock crystal boxes in which it is put up that 
one is immediately impelled to open them for a little 
intimate touch. 

This same well-known firm is putting out the latest 
tints in mauve powder for blonds, and ocher for 
brunettes. A bit fin de siécle—but if one follows the 
style quite necessary. The price is $5.50 the box, 


‘¢ TN the name of mysteries,” growled a mere man— 

“how is it a woman can go quite collarless, al- 
most décolleté, in the street-—exposed to dust and sup 
—yet in the evening have her arms and neck appear 
lily white? Is she immune to wind and weather?” 
No! It is only that she applies a fine liquid powder 
which gives that marvelous soft white- 
ness to the arms and neck. The cost 
is trifling, but $3 the bottle. Another 
liquid powder, the success of the Lon- 
don season and the secret of many 
dazzlingly beautiful necks and arms at 
the court functions at Buckingham Pal- 
ace, is made in Paris. It costs $5 to $8 
the bottle, and is really quite reasonable 
when one considers the marvels it effects, 


MOST delightful powder, from 
Paris also, is compounded by a 
Frenchwoman for an exacting clientele, 
The charm of this powder is its “cling” 
and lasting effect, and the price is $1 the 
box. The créme de jour, which accom- 
panies this powder, is wonderfully bene- 
ficial on summer days, as the cream 
nourishes but leaves the skin with a 
smooth appearance and without a trace 
of oil or shine. The cream is also $r1, 
England, a land of flowers, never tires 
of the fragrant verbena, and the English 
bath crystals in this perfume are most 
delightful. They are sold at $1 a bot- 
tle, and make even a morning bath a 
positive pleasure. Bath salts in tablets 
for traveling, twelve in a box, come in 
the rose verbena at 85 cents to $1 the box. 
A novelty in perfumes, which is very 
much in demand among smart women 
is an attar of violets of high concentra- 
tion, similar to the Italian violet, which 
speaks of sunshine and joy. It comes 
in crystal bottles in an attractive silk 
case, and the price is $3. 
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Vanity Fair 





charge for their services. 





ARE you making the most of Vanity Fair? In addition to its mission as an 
entertainer, do you realize that Vanity Fair has great aia value? 
example: You want to buy something—anything under 
had in New York, the gas Paina Shoppers will get it for you, and there is no 
ou pay only the cost of what you want, plus the 
express or mail charges. Turn to page 69 for full particulars. 


A dress problem arises. Probably the fashion section, ““What They Wear 
in Vanity Fair,” will settle it. If not, a letter of inquiry will be promptly and 
authoritatively answered. 


Letters about automobiles, dogs or men’s clothes will also be punctually 
Do not regard Vanity Fair as merely a picture book. Use it. 

the information required to edit it is at your service; do not hesitate to write 
us whenever the occasion arises. 


449 Fourth Avenue 
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PERFECT 
COFFEE 

















95% OF) 
CAFFEINE Fe 














KAFFEE HAG is a blend of choicest coffees so 
wonderfully well roasted and packed in sealed 
parchment bags inside of sealed tins, that its 
delightful aroma and flavor come to the table 
unimpaired. Besides 95% of the Caffeine has been 
removed, permitting you to drink it as strong as 
you like and as often as you like. It delights the 
palate. It saves the nerves. 


If your dealer cannot supply it, send 25 cents to Kaffee Hag Corporation, 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York, and a package will be sent postpaid. 














Above the head of a Parisian 

at Deauville will float a para- 

sol of white chiffon and point 
desprit lace 


THE SUNSHADE 


blond tortoise-shell; the tiny beruched and beflowered 
“Marquise” with a hinge in the short, jewelled stick 
whereby it could be bent over to one side to screen 
the face like a fan; the useful tartan silk parasol 
edged with a single or a double row of silk fringe; 


A black taffeta sunshade seen 
at the races was scalloped all 
round over a border of white 


chiffon cloth 


ERHAPS it is because of the quaint charm of 
P the new parasols, as well as because many 

of the hats are still small, that the sunshade is 
much to the fore this year. Sunshades, except at 
Deauville and Ostend, have been somewhat neglected 
these past years and their restoration to high favor 
is a great satisfaction to the woman of fashion. 


T Nice and Monte Carlo the coming triumph of 
the parasol was forecasted, and since that time 
at every one of the outdoor events attended by 
the smart world, sunshades were conspicuous by 
their beauty and variety. The simple white taf- 
feta ones with scalloped edges and long handles of 





The newest and oddest sunshade is of 

coarse black tulle, with black satin ruf- 

fles and a cascade of green satin loops 
down one side 


the draped sunshade of satin that matched the dress 
and drooped over at the edges in a puff—all came in 
for a share of admiration. 

The Paris races marked stiil another epoch in the 
progress of the parasol. At some of the earlier events 
the weather was uncertain; one could never be 


AT ITS ZENITH 


sure that the sun would not be obscured by clouds 
and the parasol be called upon to do duty as an 
emergency umbrella. So there were carried dark 
colored ones of taffeta, with here and there a black 
and white one made of a light-weight black velvet over 
a lining of white chiffon. A!most invariably the han- 
dle of the latter type of parasol was of tortoise-shell, 
long and straight, and crooked at the top. 


T the Grand Prix the sunshade was at its zenith, 
With fluffy dresses of white organdy and tulle 
were carried wonderful parasols of tulle frilled with 
narrow tulle ruffles. Here and there on the inside, 
adding greatly to the picture value of the whole, 
were caught gauzy flowers of tulle. The tendency 
to trim the inside of the sunshade is new this season 
and quite in keeping with the quaint whimsicality of 
the mode. Indeed, many of the parasols are whim- 
sical devices, affording little or no protection from 
the rays of the sun, but most picturesque adjuncts to 
the toilette. 


For country use comes 
a sunshade of linen 
hand-blocked in clus- 
ters of apples with a 
hand-bag to match 
thoughtfully attached 








You Speak of 


Best & Co. 


our High Reputation— 





known; 


But Do You Know our Low Prices? 





‘THE superiority of our apparel, both women’s and children’s, is well- 


but we are not high priced, as some people think. 
our prices are absolutely the LOWEST FOR EQUAL QUALITY. 


Why Not Send for our 100-page Illustrated Catalog 


Invariably, 











And order what you want by mail? Prompt, free summer de- 
livery anywhere of all mazilable merchandise. 
positively guaranteed, Write today for the catalog—Depi. 20 


We have Opened a New Department 


Sattsfactron 





Do you wish advice on your daughter’s fall outfit, or the children’s 
clothes? Communicate by. mail with Lillian Putnam, of our Mother’s 
Information Department, who will personally reply. 
We are the one recognized authority on the subject, and 
our knowledge and experience are at your command. 


FIFTH AVENUE At Thirty-fifth St. 


obligation. 


You incur no 
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“—and what have you been 
buying today?” 


SK Vanity Fair this question, and you will learn that we have been 

buying for readers an astonishing number of things ranging from 

rarest antiques all the way down the scale of inexpensiveness to little 
trinkets and souvenirs. 


Through the Vanity Fair Shoppers you may purchase, without charge 
for our services, any article that can be had in New York—including 
everything editorially mentioned or advertised in Vanity Fair itself. No 
commission is too small or too large. Whatever you want will be 
promptly delivered to any address you desire. 


Before ordering, please read these suggestions. They make shopping 
through Vanity Fair a real convenience as well as an economy. 


ay When ordering anything that has appeared in Vanity 5. Nothing will be sent C. O. D. To avoid bookkeeping 
Fair, please give the date of the issue and the number of expense, Vanity Fair will not open charge accounts; to do 


the page. You may order as many articles as you desire this would necessitate making a charge for our services. 

at one time—but please make it easy for us to identify 

them. 

2. Enclose cheque or money order to cover the cost of the oa Fale oe gladly yk -_, a le information 

articles wanted. If any balance remains after purchase, it ps and shopping; when writing for information, 

will be returned at once. please — a stamped and self-addressed envelope for 
our reply. 

3. Should your remittance be inadequate, we will notify = 

you; articles cannot be delivered until full payment has i q 

been made. 7. When ordering garments of any kind, please give a full 


5 id f i 
4. Unless small enough to be mailed, articles will be sent idea of your preferences as to style, color and material. 


by express, charges collect. When ordering very small arti- 
cles, please enclose approximate postage—the extra stamps, 8. Unless special arrangement is made in advance, articles 
if any, will be returned. cannot be sent with the privilege of returning them. 





bess: invitation is unlimited; every reader of Vanity Fair is cordially 
invited to make use of our shoppers. Without any trouble on your 








part, whatever you want will be punctually delivered to your address. 


Vanity Fair Shoppers, 449 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Williams, and Interna- 
tional Tennis 


(Continued from page 53) 


a point of losing an important game, he plays the 
same stroke, risks the same close placing and great 
length, and his nerves seem wonderfully steady when 
the crisis comes. 


HE two points where Williams excels McLough- 
Tz are in his splendid length and the timing of 
his strokes. He has learned abroad what few Amer- 
icans ever learn, correct use of the half-volley. This 
is a stroke little known over here and seldom played 
except for defense. The English and some Continen- 
tal players (who have learned their tennis from the 
English) use this stroke for attack, coming forward 
on a short return for a half-volley to gain time in 
the attack against an adversary who is out of posi- 
tion. Williams frequently makes this play and times 
both volleys and ground strokes well, often taking 
the ball on the rise to gain time in the attack. 7 

His length is also very good’at most times. Pri- 
marily, length limits attack, and Williams does not 
earn so many aces on short cross-court strokes as 
McLoughlin, because his great length does not make 
them possible, but he takes fewer chances than the 
champion by keeping his adversary further away 
from him, and then times his strokes so well as con- 
stantly to force the play and gain the net quickly 
for a kill. ” 

Williams’s back-hand stroke has been criticised by 
P. A. Vaile because it is made in the typical English 
style with the head of the racket above his wrist, but 
that in itself does not seem sufficient to condemn his 
back-hand play. This style limits the attack of the 
stroke, to be sure, but it strengthens the defense and 
adds to its certainty by lessening the number of outs 
and nets. It seems absurd to condemn all players of 
this type, when we remember that -both of the 
Doherty brothers held the racket in this way, to say 
nothing of Mahony, Eaves and hosts of other ex- 
perts. H. L. Doherty probably never made a back- 
hand stroke in any other way, and at his best I be- 
lieve him to have been the equal of any player. 

Williams’s back-hand stroke is made with a freer 
swing, with more follow-through and not so close to 
his body as that of McLoughlin, who hits the ball 
with a cramped arm on the back-hand side. Of the 
two I should select Williams as showing better form 
in this kind of play. 


Wi McLoughlin and Williams in the singles 
against, either the English or Australians in the 
Davis Cup matches this season, I feel that the Amer- 
icans have an even chance for success. I believe, too, 
much reliance has been placed on the record of 
Brookes, and I would not be surprised to see him 
this year in the unenviable position of the pitcher 
that went too often to the well. 

Wilding may live up to his great reputation, and, 
if he does, it would not be surprising to see the 
whole outcome hang on the doubles. Parke cannot 
make up a whole team for England, even if he plays 
as well as last year. 

It must be remembered that McLoughlin beat Parke 
three straight sets in the English championship last 
year, and was an odds-on favorite against Wilding in 
the challenge match. He was beaten by the clever 
New Zealander, but the general verdict was that he 
had gone stale and was still off his game in the Davis 
Cup matches when Parke turned the tables on him 
a few days later. 


be England should upset all calculations and get 
into the challenge round, I look for the American 
team to win with a safe margin, and if the Austral- 
ians are our opponents I should not be surprised to 
see McLoughlin win both his matches and Williams 
beat Brookes. 

The doubles seem all in favor of the challengers 
unless a better team has been developed for 
America than any seen in the early tournaments. 
If Wilding should win both his matches, even with- 
out help from Brookes, the visitors might still win. 
The burden of the attack will rest on Brookes, for 
he has been expected to play in both singles and 
doubles, and his form will probably settle the fate 
of the Davis Cup this year. That Brookes was able 
to defeat Wilding this year in straight sets for the 
English championship is, to say the least, ominous of 
what he may do in the Davis Cup matches. 

In both of the singles matches, the outcome will 
be the result_of the familiar battle between long ex- 
perience, craftiness and court generalship, and the 
fire, speed and endurance of youth. 


O on Brookes and Williams rest the greatest 

strain. We know what Wilding and McLoughlin 
can do, but we can only guess what the oldest and 
youngest mefnbers of the two teams will accomplish. 
Predictions dre always hazardous, and doubly so in 
lawn tennis, a game in which class is always reliable, 
and form, among players of the same class, very fre- 
quently unreliable. If my guess comes true, Will- 
iams will improve this year and Brookes may go 
back, despite his showing at Wimbleden. This may 
settle the result of the international struggle. 





Two Feminists, and 
Dance Managers 
(Cont:nued from page 45) 


It is under the Castle House management, and the 
director is one of the leading Castle House teachers, 
Those who take the full course receive a duly signed 
diploma attesting their proficiency in the Castle 
method. All this sort of thing makes conversation; 
and conversation is the prime engine of true and up- 
to-the-minute publicity. 


ISS Gilder carried the torch with the utmost 
enthusiasm from the start. 

No doubt assailed her, no pontifical murmurs could 
dismay. There is a true and very pretty story of 
how she became interested in Miss Sawyer. She met 
her when she was appearing, with no great success, 
at the Jardin de Danse, and was greatly attracted 
not only by her art but by her personality. Then 
Miss Sawyer broke down nervously and had to go 
away for a rest. Miss Gilder kept track of her, feel- 
ing that she had only to be properly placed and ad- 
vertised to become really famous. At this time the 
Persian Garden was in the slow beginnings of its 
vogue. Miss Gilder went to Mr. Shubert, to whom 
she had personally brought several very successful 
attractions, and asked that, as a special favor, Miss 
Sawyer be engaged as the leading dancer of the 
Persian Garden. And so the arrangement was mai 
with the familiar and very notable result. For this 
service, and for her subsequent work with the press, 
Miss Sawyer has repeatedly entreated Miss Gilder to 
accept the usual agent’s commission. But, guided by 
a high sense of friendship, Miss Gilder has refused to 
share in Miss Sawyer’s profits. 


T was a misfortune, perhaps, that she and Miss 

Sawyer came late upon the field of publicity, 
After the steam reaper has passed, the gleanings are 
few. Yet the former editor of The Critic, who has 
been critic to a generation of novelists and poets, 
was a gleaner of no mean power. Her successful 
management of Miss Sawyer is one of the wonders 
in the dramatic world of New York. 

For the true Miltonic poetry, nothing can rival the 
waltz—and Miss Sawyer waltzes divinely. Indeed, 
= Miss Sawyer hesitates the world is lost—well 
ost. 

Feminists, please take notice! 
is open to the ladies! 


A new profession 











FOR GOOD HAIR 


The Duchess of Marlborough Recommends 





MASONS 
IR TONIC 


This is the Hair Tonic used 
by Kate Seaton Mason, the noted Eng- 
lish Hair Specialist, in treating the hair 
of the Vanderbilt family, Duchess of 
Marlborough, Mme. Melba and the lead- 
ing society women of New 
York, London and Paris, who 
testify to its superiority for 
thin, falling, weak, brittle, splitting, and 
dead-looking, lustreless hair. 


Mrs. Mason’s Old English 
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Makes Hair Look Twice as Thick as 
_ It Really Is—Soft, Flay, Lustrous 

This antiseptic shampoo, made 
from Sonle, cleansing, herbs, is 
equal to. cleanse and invigorate 
the hair and scalp, remove dandruff, 
dust. excess oil, irritation, and to- 
other a3 the ~_% =e makes a 
com reatmen at insures per- 
fect hair and scalp health. 
air Tonle, $1.00 Shampoo Cream, 25e. 8 

tabe—enough 


for several shampoos 
At Drug & Dept. Stores t paid. 
Send 2c. for Mrs. Mason’s Book. Pose air 
How to Preserve It,” containing auto- 


and How 
ean, letters re. Ly women. Also a 





Annual 
Summer Sale 


Buring August 


Custom Made 


$15 grade reduced to $13.00 
8 “ “ “ 15.50 
a. “ “ “ 17.00 
22.50 4 - i 19.00 
25 and up - - . 21.00 


Ready-to-Wear 


$s.so & $6 reduced to $4.50 
7-50:& .8 - 5 00 
10.50 ed * - 286 


Special Lot 


Special’ 16t Fancy Corsets $15, $18 and 
$20, reduced to $10. 


A remittance required with all mail 
orders. 


Large fitting rooms, cooled and ven- 
tilated far hot weather. 


Our establishment closed Saturday dur- 
ing July and August. 


“eel 
Front dace Corset 


“The Highest Art in Corseting” 


Peetz Corset Co., 36. ard H., New Bork 





ERE’S the daintiest 

gift you ever laid 
your eyes on—a whole 
week’s supply of Marin- 
ello Face Powder— 
FREE. Of course, you 
know of Marinello Pow- 
der, but perhaps you have 
never used it; so, simply 
to let you see how delight- 
ful it is, we will give you 
enough of this exquisite pow- 
der to last you a whole week. 
Daintily put up in a charm- 
ing, useful Lucky Elephant 
Coin Purse and Vanity Case 
finished in Gold, one side of 
which holds $1.20 in change 
—the other contains a puff, 
mirror and powder. Send 
us your name, address, 2 
dimes and 3. two-cent 
stamps, and both the case 
and the free Powder come 
to you prepaid. Write to- 
day—mention shade. 


MARINELLO CO. 
Dept. 111 
Mallers Bldg., Chicago, III. 


























THE PAXTON TOILET CO., BOSTON, MASS. 



























































**Delicate, white and slender, 
‘Chic’ as the Frenchman saith; 
Perfumed, and blowing tender 
Kisses with fragrant breath; 
Dainty and sweet like a woman, 
Feaphioned like her—and yet 
Something, perhaps, less human— 
Gay little cigarette!’’ 


—Cleveland Leader. 
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é FOR giving the bite! t 

a beautiful appear- 
ance nothing can ap- 
proach. 


AMACOL 


SHAMPOO 


Amami is so wonderful in its 
properties as to be unmistakably 
unique. A delightful prepa- 
ration containing Egyptian 
Henna, that imparts a fascin- 
ating lustre to the hair, while 
ensuring perfect hair health. 
Try our Amami Shampoo— 
ou'll be delighted. 60c per 
—sufficient for seven sham- 
poos. At all high class stores. 
Send 25c for Bijou box of assorted 
Amami Toilet Preparations, to 
PRICHARD & CONSTANCE 
| Dept. F, 49 W. 23rd St., New York : 























F YOU ARE SEEKING FINE FURNI- 
TURE, in refined and exclusive designs; 
made of the most beautifully figured and 

carefully selected woods; exemplifying, the 
highest modern standards in hand cabinet- 
work and finish—you will find our stores 
places of great interest and exceptional 
opportunities. 


Tobey-Made 
Furniture 


is produced in our own shops and is sold only 
through our two stores. It is intended to be 
the best furniture that money can purchase. 
We will take pleasure in showin}, you why 
we believe it fulfills our intentions. 


The Tobey Furniture Company 


New York, Fifth Avenue at Fifty-third Street 
Chicago, Wabash Avenue and Washington Street 











Lilas de Rigaud 
TALCUM 


The Perfume of Old-Fashioned 
Gardens and Tender Memories 
Lilas de Rigaud is a fragrance 
to be known and remembered— 
a lovable, luring thing, haunting 
= with its suggestion of un- 
ettable memories. 
is exquisite toilet powder 
carries just enough of the Lilas 
perfume to be irresistibly sweet, 
dewy-fresh, wholly desirable. 
50 cents at all high class 
Toilet Goods Departments. Also 
Lilas de Rigaud Extract, Toilet 
Water, Face Powder, Sachet 
Powder, Bath Salt. 
Send 15 cents to Riker- 
Hegeman, 350 West Fourth 
t., New York, for 
sample bottle of extract. 


R 1G A-U-D 


Rue de la Paix Paris 








Lydia Thompson: 
Queen of Burlesque 


(Continued from page 30) 


most brilliant press-agents that ever graced this ter- 
restrial ball. 

Lydia Thompson outlived British burlesque and 
became a most excellent actress of réles not at all 
dependent upon chemical tresses and pink hose. But 
in her earlier days she was responsible for introduc- 
ing to the American public many specimens of bur- 
lesque beauty, some of them so effulgent as to be 
quite beyond description. Among these was Pauline 
Markham, whose stately perfection was upon every 
lip and whose glory and charm were echoed up and 
down the long lanes that led from Broadway. It 
is a pity, for the glory of the Markham period, that 
photography was not then further advanced, else 
we might possess more vivid proof of the person- 
ality of that resplendent creature than the crude lit- 
tle picture on page 30. For Pauline Markham was 
quite the most miraculous vision that ever had 
flashed upon the eyes of man—or at least that was 
the earnest conviction of the men who gazed upon 
her, in that far away cycle of pink silken stockings 
and laboratory hair. Miss Markham remained in 
this country for a long time and was in a barn- 
storming company as late as twenty years ago. 


FTER Lydia Thompson and Pauline Markham, 

along came Eliza Weathersby, quite as sweet 
and beguiling, and much more talented. Eliza was 
an obscure little English girl who had been brought 
to this country by Harry Wall, who was then ex- 
ploiting a burlesque company headed by an Amazon- 
ian lady named Elise Holt. The members of the 
troupe had supposed that they were to play all the 
season in New York, but after four or five weeks in 
the metropolis, Mr. Wall sent them all off to San 
Francisco, by steamer, that is, all except the then un- 
known and unsung Miss Eliza Weathersby. 

It happened that just at this time Lydia Thompson 
was taken suddenly ill, and Manager Henderson 
(one of the most far-sighted and sagacious men who 
ever organized a theatrical enterprise) was at his 
wits’ end to cope with the situation. Deprived of his 
justly celebrated star, there must be an end of his 
enterprise, which had been brought thus far for- 
ward at great monetary cost. The crisis threatened 
his future, and the livelihood of all the members of 
his company. Here, then, was a predicament of 
first magnitude. 

Mr. Henderson had seen Harry Wall’s production 


and had noted a singularly striking resemblance be- 
tween Mr. Wall’s unknown little Eliza and his own 
celebrated Lydia, and there came to him, in his 
dilemma, the brilliant idea of filching from Mr. Wall 
his pretty chorus girl and of making her temporarily 
take Miss Thompson’s place. He meant to say 
nothing about the change to the public. 

Henderson caught up with the departing burles- 
quers when they were actually upon the wharf about 
to board the panting little steamer. His offer to the 
shabby but beautiful chorus girl was so generous— 
perhaps as much as forty dollars a week—that she 
consented to be whisked away in the Henderson 
carriage all unmindful of the fact that her slender 
wardrobe was stowed away in the hold of the de- 
parting steamer, and that she would not see any 
shred or substance of it for many and many a moon. 

It was in this wise that a desperate crisis was 
averted and that a new and dazzling stage lumi- 
nary was created for Broadway. Eliza Weathersby, a 
totally unheard of chorus girl, immediately became a 
star of the very first magnitude. Later she was to 
become vastly popular as the principal boy in Ed- 
ward E. Rice’s splendid extravaganza company play- 
ing “Evangeline,” in which were also appearing 
William H. Crane, Nat Goodwin, George Fortescue, 
and many others of note. 

Here it was that Miss Weathersby met Mr. Good- 
win, and fell in love with him—as any girl might, 
for he was one of the most attractive and talented 
young fellows you could find in a day’s ride—and 
they were married and lived happily together for 
ten all too fleeting years, when she drooped, wilted 
and died, like the sun-beaten flower she was, leaving 
behind her a perfume of womanly kindliness and 
tenderness that endures in many a grateful heart to 
this very day. 


HILE we are dwelling in retrospect upon bur- 

lesque, let us pay heed to the fact that it was 
burlesque which gave us one of the best—one of the 
very best—actresses that our modern stage has 
known. I am referring to our own Rose Coghlan. 
It merely happened that she came by the burlesque 
route, for she was bound to come, in spite of every- 
thing, being of that same family of distinguished 
players that produced the wonderful Charles Cogh- 
lan, her talented brother. I am not quite certain— 
for memory is a tricky jade—but I believe it was 
among Rose Matthews’ “British Blondes” that Rose 
Coghlan first bloomed in this country. But, whether 
it was in Miss Matthews’ garden or in some other 
garden of burlesque that she budded and blossomed 
matters not, for the fact remains that the Coghlan 
Rose outgrew burlesque and soon became an honor 
to our legitimate stage. 





OU readers, who are strictly modern—or, if yoy 

are not strictly anything, you are still modern— 
pray do not forget that the now serious actress of 
earnest réles was just as attractive and just as beguil- 
ing when she was merely a British Blonde. It is as 
she was then that I see Rose Coghlan now, across the 
vista of Countess Zickas and Lady Gay Spankers 
and other truly memorable characterizations with 
which her career is dotted. It is as she was then 
that I most desire to remember her, laughing, radi- 
ant, alive with the buoyancy, the freshness and the 
happy splendor of youth! 

Experience has bestowed high accomplishments 
upon her, artistry has ripened the gifts which were 
hers at birth, the world has grown to love her for 
what she ‘has given to it out of the treasure chest of 
her art, but it was I, I who—among the crowd now 
so sadly diminished—saw and heard her when she 
was the velvet-throated, ripe-lipped, eager-eyed Rose 
Coghlan of burlesque! 


‘*Manhood vs. The Artistic 
Temperament” 
(Continued from page 49) 


of the Victorian era—the transition from an outworn, 
autocratic conventionalism to the democratic freedom 
of individualism. The group of people circles about 
the old, bedridden Duchess, whom her four elderly 
children venerate and fear and her two grandchildren 
revolt from and detest. 

There is no discussion, philosophical, social, or po- 
litical of the warring interests of the different genera- 
tions, such as Mrs. Humphrey Ward would have 
freighted the book with,—of the warring emotional 
and intellectual interests which make the book, as I 
said, the picture of the period itself. But the picture 
is even more brilliantly achieved through the inevit- 
able reactions of the characters on one another and 
the pungent implications of each event. Really, it’s a 
very moving book, fine and sure in its workmanship, 
and I should call it a very big one, did it not lack just 
one vital quality—humor, that touch of comedy 
which, illuminated by wit, leaves Thackeray still the 
unrivaled master of this form. But don’t for a mo- 
ment take this to imply that the book is dull, for 
it isn’t. 


F YOU'RE looking for something dull, try “You 
Never Know Your Luck.” Sir Gilbert Parker 
didn’t know his, in this instance, and drew a blank, 
a mistake which so well trained an author can prob- 
ably remedy in his next novel. 
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L BRASSIERE 
@ DIRECTOIRE 


Model 107 


A perfectly designed Bras- 
makes the 
figure appear unusually stylish. 
It keeps the figure shapely and 
affords perfect 
Made of 
woven mesh material, boned at 
back. Fastens with hooks and 
Trimmed with 
baby ribbon running through 
pretty lace 

Also 
Price $3.50. 


siere that 


comfort. 


eyes. 


Up » 


$2.00. 
Jersey. 


UT > 


Lop » 


Dept. D, 52 Columbia Heights 


Chicago, 116 So. Michigan Ave. 
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In the A. P. Brassieres Directoire there are innumerable styles 
to select from. Among them is a particular model for your indi- 
vidual figure that will give you natural, graceful lines and un- 
hampered comfort, whether you be of stout, medium or slender 
build. At your favorite shop. Prices from $1 up. 


Write for Portfolio of Styles 


G. M. POIX, Inc. 


New York Salesroom, 200 Fifth Ave: 
San Francisco, 153 Kearny St. 
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stout 





freedom and 
closely 





satin 
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insertion. Price 
made in Silk 


in my work. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


COVDODDDODOODDDOODDOOOOOOOO DODO DO ODONODOOOOoOOOO 





Prompt Attention Given to Out-of-Town Orders. 


Creator of Artistic Dresses 


1134 West 37th St., New York 
Telephone Greeley 5265 





Rebuilder of Gowns 


LET YOUR DISCARDED GOWN OF 
YESTERDAY BE MADE INTO 
THE CREATION OF TOMORROW 


Sly Atelier will interest you. [ carry 
nothing ready-made, and will either 
rebuild your gown at a reasonable 
price, or make you one to order. 


Charming Afternoon, Evening and Danc- 
ing Dresses made to order from $65. 


When desired I accept your materials. 


g assemble the highest achieve- 
ments of the Fashion World’s 
greatest artists and use them 
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FITSt Sighs 
of Dandruff 


In Children 





Eradicated by 


CUlicura Soap 
Shampoos 


And light touches of Cuti- 
curaOintment. They remove 


dandruff, allayirritation and }| 
promote permanent hair |/ 


health. 


SAMPLES FREE 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are 
sold throughout the world. Send post-card 
to nearest depot for free sample of each 
with 32-page book: Newbery, 27, ‘Charter- 
house Sq., London; R. Towns & Co., Syd- 
ney, N. S. W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bom- 
bay; Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, 
U.S. A, 













































































Fall Hats are Coming— 


Already the Rawak salons are filled with fas- 
cinating creations for early Fall wear. 


That individuality and distinction which 
invariably characterize the smartly gowned 
woman, find their most noticeable expression 


in her hat. 





Original Rawak designs—as well as clever 
Rawak modifications and adaptations of the 
more daring Paris conceits—will appeal to 
the good taste of the Vogue reader. 







Before you choose your Fall hat, ask at any 


good dealer’s to see the new Rawak models. 






RAW AK 
48 West 38th Street 
NEW YORK 

























LONDON PARIS 


















































Watch OurVanity Fair Space for the Newest Creations 














PROTECT 


YOUR 


COMPLEXION 


Every woman 
who spends the 
Summer at the sea- 
shore, inthemoun- 
tains or at some 
fashionable water- 
ing place should 
take with her a 
few bottles of 


GOURAUD'S 





ORIENTAL 


CREAM 


to improve and 
beautify her com- 
plexion and pro- 
tect her skin from 
the burning sun, 
bleaching winds, 
and damp night 
air. 






The surest guaran- 
tee of its perfection 
is the fact of it hav- 
ing been 
in actual 
use for, 
nearly 
three- 
quarters Ma 
of a cen- 
tury. 





It can- 
not be surpassed for 
the relief of tan, 
pimples, freckles and 
other blemishes of 
the complexion. 


At Druggists and 
Department Stores. 


FERD.T. HOPKINS & SON, 


Props. 
37 Great Jones Street 
NEW YORK 


















Photo by Clarke 
Mrs. Willett’s prize-winning Sealy- 
ham terrier, “Locust Lane Star” 


James he sends for a “dozen of the Little Earth 
Dogs,” as they were then called. Their ancestry is 
closely related to that of the Scottish, Aberdeen, West 
Highland White and Skye terriers. Indeed, it seems 
that these breeds really sprang from the Cairns, as 
yet so little appreciated in this country. Their status 
is quite different in Great Britain, however, as the 
show entries in this breed in England average as high 
as fifty specimens. Efforts are now being made to 
have the American Kennel Club include the Cairn in 
its lists. At the last Westminster Show, Mrs. Price’s 
Peter had to go in the miscellaneous class in which he 
captured a third. At the Wissahickon Show, Mrs. 
Leonard Yerke, of Wilmington, Del., and Mrs. War- 
den, of Philadelphia, had entries of this breed. The 
Cairn has changed little in appearance in several cen- 
turies. He is less thick set and is lighter of head 
than the Scottish or West Highland terriers, and his 
limit weight is fourteen pounds. In color he can be 
sandy, gray or brindle. His entire muzzle should be 
as dark as possible and the more black points he has 
the better. He has been trained for generations to 
bolt foxes, dig badgers and hunt otter. 


NE of the notable shows as the benching season 
draws to a close was that held on July 11 at the 
Southampton Kennel Club, Southampton, L. I. The 
show was a magnet not only for dogs, but for society, 
and had a number of special features of interest, in- 
cluding children’s classes, competitors to be under 14 
years of age and to show dogs of any breed. 











Dogs and Their Owners 


(Continued from page 55) 





“Loch Scolter Out of the West,” dam 
of many first-class Cairn terriers 






Mr. Quintard, who offered a trophy at South. 
ampton, had the honor of carrying off the prize 
for the best dog in the show at the exhibition of the 
Ladies’ Kerinel Association of America, his wire- 
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“Portelet Pekoe,” of Rockcliffe, best haired fox terrier bitch, Matford Vic, brought over 


toy-dog at the New Haven show, 
owned by Mrs. J. W. Minturn 


from England a few months ago, scoring a notable | 
win over some of the leading champions of this coun. 
try and England, including Arnold W. Lawson’s bull- 
dog champion, Dreamwold Centaur, which won the 
Mrs. E. H. Harriman trophy, Vickery, Soubrette and 
the Red Brook Kennels’ champion poodle, Orchard 
Snowstorm. This great wire hair has also won at Wissa- 
hickon. Centaur proved the best in the champion dog 
class at Mineola, and Thomas F. Ryan’s Oak Ridge 
Alarich Van Alpenluft was the winner among the 
German sheep dogs. In the beagle class Mrs. Am- 
brose Clark’s Duke Roman V proved the best in very 
good company. The rough St. Bernards were led by 
Herouveen Night Watch, a big dog with a rare head, 
whose picture will be found in this issue. Two Eng- 
lish judges, Midgely Marsden and John Holgate, 
made the variety class awards. Other winners of 
quality included Morris Kinney’s Night Rider in the 
old English sheepdogs and Mrs. F. L. Hutton’s Chow 
Chow in Sum Mui T’sing. 

ANITY FAIR invites correspondence concerning 


dogs, and how to care for them. For further particu. 
lars, see pages 6, 7, 8 and g of the “Dog Mart,” 





Photo by Clarke If ae wish o a dog sf = find wast breeds Posy’ 
“ . . sented there, but, if the breed you seck is not to be 

‘Maister of Glenmere,” G blue rib- found, just write to Vanity Fair. “Men long interested in 

bon West Highland White terrier dogs, who know every phase of the sport, will advise you, 












“Mum” 


(as easy to use as to say) 










is a great toilet comfort 
in warm weather— 


takes all the 
odors out of 
perspiration 
-by neutralizing them, 
not smothering as per- 
fumes do. Does not 


interfere with the most 
delicate perfume. 


““Mum’” does not check 
perspiration; that 
would be harmful. 


Lasts from bath to bath. 


25c at drug- and department-stores 










“Mum” Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 








Have Beautiful, 






















Lustrous, Fluffy Hair 






F your hair has lost any of 

its original loveliness, it 
need cause you no worry, for 
now it is possible to obtain any 
effect in hairdressing by having 
one of our transformations. 

















T HEY are made of Superior, Soft 
and Wavy French Hair—are light, 
cool and comfortable—can be combed 
and brushed—are skillfully made on 
a fine net to allow the hair to fall 
naturally the same as it grows, and 
adjust themselves so that it is seem- 
ingly your own. 



















WE have the largest and best 
establishment of its kind in the 
i. city and offer you the very best 

> * f services in Massaging, Manicuring, 
, Hair Dressing, air Dyeing and 
Scalp Treatment by Specialists. 





















O UR Correspondence and Mail 
Order Department is equipped 
to give prompt and satisfactory 
service. Wie x 
This smart costume is one I actually 
made from an old gown, shown in 
the background. 
Don’t throw away your old frocks, 
Let me make them over into the 
latest styles. 
If you live out of town, just send 
me a well-fitting lining, and°I will 
make over any costume to your en- 
tire satisfaction. 
Attend to this now. Sit down now 
and drop a line to 


MME. BLAIR 
132 W. gtst St. New York 








Hair —_—_. 
Merchants Hairdressers 


12-14 West 37th Street, New York 


Telephone, Greeley—4191-4192. 





















































Les 7s ne sont 


see contents seulement 


2 faire. Ls créent. 


JER-KISS Talc is 
strictly a French 
creation, lt is made in 
France, the home of 
daintiness. It is made of 
French talc, which is the 
finest in the world. _ It is 
perfumed with Djer- Kiss, 
the chef d’oeuvre of 
Kerkoff, the master per- 
fumer of Paris. 
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OR instance, how do you like this little frock 
from the July number? If you happen to want ALFRED H. SMITH CO. 
it, the Vogue Pes yp Service ~ cut the pat- Sole Importers 

tern to your individual measure, and the same thing 

applies to any gown on any page from the front cover 31 West 33d Street, New York 

to the back. 


Prices for these special cut-to-individual measure 
patterns are: Complete costume, $4; waist, short coat 
or skirt, $2; three-quarter length garments, $3. Each 
pattern comes not flat but pinned. The appropriate 
remittance should accompany your order. Simply fill 
in your measurements on this form; clip the picture 
of the model you want, and mail to the Vogue Pat- 
tern Service, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York. 























Dr. Dys’ Sachets de Toilette and other superior 
fons, “but S you. know the little 
e Fifth Avenue, 

















J if : a 3 mere else in nerien oF was, the 
f : course of” treatments at DARSY'S. 
VOGUE PATTERN SERVICE Jfj COMPLEXION pe gs Dr. Dys’ book free. 


443 Fourth Avenue New York City C- ba. pir gt do sein ag — rye an Sonn Li ge fb 
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Better Cars and Better Roads 


(Continued from page 56) 


is adequately marked. In New York State there 
has been a great improvement in this matter. It 
was the custom formerly, when a road was under 
repair, either to leave the motorist in blissful igno- 
rance of the fact that he was running into a cul de 
sac or to put up the ambiguous sign, “Detour” with 
nothing to indicate the direction of the detour, its 
length or character. This 


Provided with a key book, which, by the by, is both 
small and inexpensive, the motorist has simply to 
pick out the color of the trail which will take him to 
his desired destination and follow that color until 
he arrives. To avoid confusion, routes running north 
and south are chiefly given black as a trail color, 
and they may thus cross colored trails without dan- 
ger of mistake. 





pleasing custom has been 
changed, however, and ac- 
curate information as to 
the character of the turn- 
out will now be found in 
nearly all cases where 
State road construction 
work is in progress in 
New York. Those who 
remember the delight of 
continental and, especial- 
ly, of French roads in the 
matter of posting, will be 
thankful for the improve- 
ment on this side of the 
water. 


PLAN of route mark- 
ing, so simple and ef- 








Motorists who are 
thinking of taking their 
cars into Canada this 
season had best find out 
the local. requirements 
well beforehand. Duty 
must be paid on cars 
under certain conditions 
and a bond for their re- 
turn over the border 


G 
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. VANITY FAIR 


those of the present vintage, save that the campai 
for reduction of weight, begun last year, has evidently 
been continued. Nearly all those 1915 cars out thus 
far are “light” sixes or “light” fours, with the em. 
phasis upon the “light.” So many pounds have been 
taken from the chassis, so many more pounds haye 
been saved by the body design. This is certainly a 
tendency in the right direction, and the perfecting of 
materials, especially of the steels used in automobile 
construction, have made a material reduction jn 
weight, and, therefore, in upkeep expense. 

In view of the appearance of the 1915 models it is 
interesting to see what the experts think of the car 
of the future. At the Summer Meeting of the So. 
ciety of Automobile Engineers, the “Ideal Car” was 
described by a number of technical men of high 
standing. It is remarkable how closely their esti. 
mates of what the car of one’s dreams should be 
agreed. Some of the specifications which they de. 
manded in the Ideal Car were, a four-cylinder motor 
—non-poppet valve preferred—of medium size and 
rather long stroke, capable of giving the car a max- 
imum speed of fifty miles an hour and of running it 
as slowly as four miles an hour on direct drive; 

a runabout type of body 
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fective that it seems sur- 
prising that it has not 
been earlier adopted, has 
been established over a 
large part of the Middle 
West, and is now being 
exemplified on a route from New York to Seattle by 
the Automobile Trail Blazing Association, with head- 
quarters in Minneapolis. In all possible cases the 
telegraph and telephone poles are used to bear the 
signs, which consist simply of three bands of paint, 
two white with one, the color of the particular route, 
in the center. Three letters only are used in the 
trail scheme, “R” for right turn, “L” for left turn 
and “X” for railroad crossing or other point of dan- 
ger. The signs are also used for garages and hotels 
found worthy of endorsement. A circle painted in 
the color of the trail, surrounded by white denotes 
an efficient garage, and a square similarly denotes a 
hotel. For straight ahead running the three stripes, 
white, the color of the trail, and white, are used. It 
is easy to see how simple this plan is in operation. 


The motor of E. V. Hartford’s electric brake, 
a device intended to banish the danger of 
slipping brake-bands 


within varying specified 
times be put up. The 
different provinces also 
have different periods of 
grace in which foreign 








with two extra disap- 
pearing seats and stream- 
lines; four brakes to 
lessen the skidding dan- 
ger, and a transmission 
system consisting either 
of a gear box giving 
four forward speeds, or 
of electric-gasoline con- 
trol giving eight or ten 
forward speeds. 


To any single depart- 
ment — motors, for in- 
stance—Vanity Fair can 
naturally allot only a 
very small portion of its 
pages. It is, however, al- 
ways ready to take up in 








cars may tour without 
taking out a local license. 
This information in de- 
tail may be easily ob- 
tained from the Bureau 
of Tours of the Automobile Club of America. 


N accord with the “annual model” disease which 
only just now is beginning to lose its hold on the 
automobile industry, some cars labeled “1915” are 
with us already. They show no striking changes from 


The brake, controlled by a lever mounted on 
the steering post, acts on the wheels through 
a system of cogs 


correspondence with its 
readers any matters of 
motor interest. We shall 
be glad not only to an- 
swer questions and se- 
cure catalogues, but if you desire, to aid you in 
the selection of cars and accessories, and to keep you 
informed of the latest innovations and developments 
in the automobile world. A postal card will bring you 
the name of the manufacturer of articles described 
in this or any other department of Vanity Fair. 








The beauty of your figure 


A Perfect Figure May Be Yours 


Your appearance Cenante oon upon your figure. 
4 epends largely upon you. 


How to Perfect Your Figure, Reduce or Increase Your Weight 


Devote fifteen minutes daily to 


Mme. FRIED 
HAIR SHOP 


Formerly at 17 W. 34th St. 











ANNETTE 





ELLERMANN 


Studio 112D, 12 West 3ist Street, New York 


my system and you can weigh what 
Nature intended. You can reduce 
any part of your figure burdened 
with superfluous flesh or build up 
any part that is undeveloped. 

It tends to make a figure per- 
fectly proportioned throughout—a 
full rounded neck, shapely shoul- 
ders, arms and legs; a fresh com- 
Pplexion; good carriage, with erect 
poise and grace of movement. 


You Can Improve Your 
Health 


My system stimulates, reorgan- 
izes and regenerates the entire body. 
It helps transform the food into 
good, rich blood It strengthens 
your heart, lungs and other organs, 
conquering all weaknesses and dis- 
orders, and generating vital force. 

My latest book, ‘“‘The Body Beau- 
tiful,””’ should be read by every 
woman, and I will send it to you 
free. In it I explain how every wom- 
an can be VIGOROUS, HEALTHY 
and ATTRACTIVE. 


Millions of people have seen in 
me a living demonstration of my 
unique system of health culture and 
body building. If you are weak, 
nervous, fat, thin, unshapely, tired, 
lacking vitality or in any other 
respect not at your very best, I can 
surely be of service to you. 


My Guarantee 


With my free book, ‘‘The Body 
Beautiful,” which is fully illus- 
trated with photographs of myself 
explaining my system, I give full 
particulars of my Guarantee Trial 
Plan, whereby you can test the 
value of my instruction without 
risking a single penny. 

Send 2-cent stamp for “The Body 
Beautiful” and Trial Plan to-day. 








CHIGNONS 


set of four. 


Opposite Waldorf. 








is now located in her mag- 
nificent quarters, occupying 
an entire floor (nearly 
6,000 square feet) in 
\ Riker’s Bldg., 15 West 34th 
/ \ Street, just one door east 
/ of previous location. 


We are now showing 


NEW SUMMER HAIR MODES 


at greatly reduced prices. 


Ventilated Transformations .................$8.00 up 


ey. PTE eS 


Also a wide variety of beautiful WAVY SWITCHES 
to match your own hair perfectly. No extra charge for 
matching difficult shades.........eeeeeeeeeees $5.00 up 


HAIRDRESSING 


MANICURING 
FACIAL MASSAGE 


A visit to our new parlors will be appreciated. 


FREE for the postage—A KUMFY RUBBER CURLER. Just 
enclose a two-cent stamp to cover return postage, or 25c for 


15 West 34th Street, New York 


Take Elevator. 
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Reduce YourFlesh 


It can be quickly and easily accom- 
plished. For every part of the body 
we have a specially designed article in 


DR. WALTER’S FAMOUS 


Rubber Garments 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
nducing perspiration these garments 
» the safe and speedy reduction of a!l 
a egpemgert les ey cover the cp 
or any part. They are endorsed b; 
Jeading physicians, 





DR. WALTER’S CORSAGE 
This garment can be worn comfortably 
under the corset—reduces the bust, hips 
an 
NECK AND CHIN REDUCER, $3 
Shown in the illustration above. 
This poecially treated rubber restores the 
wrinkled and saggy muscles to a firm, 
healthy condition. It not only removes 
oe wrinkles, but draws out all impurities 
rom the skin. The small articles are ad- 
justable and fit anyone—no measurements 
are required, 


Dr. Walter’s Chin Reducer, $2. 





Bust Reducer, $5 


Made of Dr. Walter’s a til flesh-reduc- 
ing rubber with coutil bac 

The reducing qualities of ie garment are 
remarkable, at the same time it gives 
added comfort and style. 


Rubber Garments for Athletic Purposes 


COATS, $12 


Without 
Sleeves 


$11 


Snap 
Buttons 





ATHLETIC 
PANTS 
$11 





Wrinkle Eradicator and Frown Band, $2 
Face Mask, $5 


Also Union Suits, Stockings, Jackets. 
etc.. for the purpose of reducing the flesh 
anvwhere desired. Invaluable to those 
suffering from rheumatism. 


Write at once for further particulars, 


DR. JEANNE WALTER 
Inventor and Pi 
Dept. D, 45 W. 34th Mieang New York 
Philedelphis Representative: 
‘ S. KAMMERER, 1029 Walnut St. 
an pl se Representativ. 
ADELE MILLAR 6O., ts Geary St. 
Gimp 3 Representative 
RNHAM, Shs North State St. 





























When the Mail Comes 


The post-mark and the handwriting may 
determine the source of a letter, but there 
is only one clue to its social character. 
The quality of the paper, its refinement 
of texture, its smartness of size and style 
—these are the characteristics by which 
you may correctly establish the atmos- 
phere surrounding its authorship. Even 
the unopened letter gives acknowledg- 
ment of its appropriateness if written on 


Cranes Xinen Gon 


PACKET OF USABLE SAMPLES 


We have prepared a sample packet containing full-size, 
usable sheets of this paper with envelopes to match. 
One of these specimens, the Elizabethan, a paneled 
paper of rich dignity, will prove particularly pleasing. 
Write your next few letters on these samples and thus 
personally judge the high character of this excellent 
paper. Samples and a booklet showing the correct tints 
will be mailed upon receipt of ten cents in stamps or coin. 


THE CORRECT WEDDING PAPER 


The newest style in wedding ‘papers is Crane’s Kid 
Finish with plate-marked panel. It is a paper of won- 
derful fineness and has had the sanction of socially well- 
informed people ever since it was first produced. 


BY INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 


Address all inquiries to 
Dept. I 
EATON, CRANE & 
PIKE COMPANY 
New York Pittsfield, Mass. 





RICE LEADERS OF THE 
WORLD ASSOCIATION 
































WHERE ARE YOU GOING THIS SUMMER? 


If you have not made up your mind page 2 
will help you. 


FB 


GIRLS! 


For your vacation kit have you 
thought of the appearance of your 
finger nails? 

There are lots of possibilities 
connected with a Manicure Outfit. 

It is not the money you save by 
owning one of our F.B. Manicure 
Outfits, but the pleasure you get 
out of it by doing something for 
yourself, or for those you care for. 


F. B. “Needlepoint” 


Cuticle Scissors 


















The most es 
ment in mani 


Bsential instru- 
acuring, the 
mit should be 
an F.B.“NEE (i DLEPOINT” 
SCISSORS, 
Ma scissors are 
correctl yMM made. 

Be careful.@ei Be sure it is 
stamped with ur F.B.trade- 
mark, and the¥Riword, “NEE- 
DLEPOINT,.” Wil Some dealers 
have a scissors¥fm stamped with 
a word that@looks like 
POINT,” of 






inferior quali 
Ours costs 


F. B. Manicure Outfit 
No. 956 B 





B. Manicure Outfit No. 956 B, as 
Ther Res can be used by anyone 
wishing to manicure, and consists of 
F. B. Manicure File, F. B. Cuticle 
Scissors, F. B. Pe "Scissors, F. 
oOo Knife, F. B. Emery Boards, 

B. Manicure Stick, F. B. Nai 

Butter, jar of Polpasta, box of F. B. 
Nail Powder, box of Manipum, bottle 
of Foronga, and a bottle of Manso. 
Packed in a solid, leatherette cov- 
ered case. 
This outfit will be sent to you, free 
of all post charges, upon receipt of 
$2.50, and if you are not entirely 
satisfied, we will gladly refund you 
the amount of your remittance. 


F.B. Manicure Preparations 
POLPASTA, a nail polish, per jar 
25¢. ? 

FORONGA, a nail bleuch, per bottle 
25¢. 

MANIPUM, a nail pumice, per box 
15¢c. 

MANSO, a nail soat, per bottle 
25¢. 

F."B. NAIL POWDER, a select 
polish, per box 25¢. 

We pay all delivering charges. 

Let us hear from you. We will send 
you information about the care of 
your finger nails free of charge. 
Emile Forquignon Co. 
108 Lafayette St., New York 
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layers are exhausted. 


OOTS can make or mar the com- 

fort of a shooting trip. Nothing 
is worse than footwear that either 
doesn’t fit, or else lets in the water, 
or dries hard after having been wet. 
On page 57 is a hunting boot of drab- 
colored chrome tanned calf-skin, 
which is as soft as a glove. The vamp 
is calf-skin lined, and the toe solidly 
blocked. This boot is guaranteed to 
be absolutely waterproof, and to re- 
main pliable under all conditions. 


EFORE leaving the subject of 

shooting clothes, I would like to 
call your attention to the trap-shoot- 
er’s jacket illustrated here. It has 
been designed with a view to includ- 
ing all the features which are neces- 
sary for trap-shooting. Made of 
heavy tan duck, it has specially cut 
shoulders which will not bind the arms 
in rapid firing; it has a padded gun 
shoulder, and a pocket on the right 
side built expressly to hold a box of 
cartridges. People who are chary of 
using a shotgun on account of feeling 
afterwards as if their right shoulder 
had received the attentions of an in- 








Shopping for the Well- 
Dressed Man 


(Continued from page 57) 


dustrious mule, will do well to consider the addition 
of this jacket to their sporting wardrobe. 


MAN once said to me: “I love evening dress. 
There are so many beautiful little things that go 
with it.” 

In his case, the “beautiful things” took the form of 
diamonds, and all sorts of exotic gew-gaws which 
made him look, when fully accoutred, as if he had 
been roughly dressed by machinery and then finished 


Set of evening shirt studs, links and waist- by hand. 
coat buttons, made of pearl, with bead But for all that he was right in theory. Evening 
pearl centers, edged with platinum, $77.00 dress does give a man of taste opportunities to dis- 


play that taste in innumerable little ways. And one 


very handy, as by means of the straps the cartridges of these ways is in the selection of cuff links and 
may be raised to reachable height when the top _ shirt studs. 


During the past year or so a host of stud and link 

sets has been thrown on the market. Some of them 

are good, others bad. But of all 

=... ae those I have seen I don’t believe 

any has appealed to me more than 

the set shown above. It is simple, 

yet not lacking in richness, and the 
design is exceedingly attractive. 


UST now the 














Trap-shooter’s coat of olive drab khaki with 
military collar, pivot style sleeve, padded 
shoulder and cartridge pocket, $10.00 








rage for the 
stick with a crook 
handle has tempo- 
rarily given way 
to the old-fash- 
ioned stick with a 
knob. Here are 
two new designs in 
knob - topped 
canes; one of sil- 

















ver, the other of 





ivory. Their beau- Here is an English carry-all made of brown canvas, 

ty lies in their sim- leather bound and lined with waterproof check cloth. 

plicity. And to sat- Handle mounted on the canvas. Heavy straps, $10.50 

isfy the men who 
Good new walking- cling to the crook-handle because Jf by any chance you happen to have drifted out of 
sticks. Malacca with they like it and do not care about touch with the shops or the fashions, a postcard to 
silver top, $9.00. Ma- the changing fashions, I have in- Vanity Fair will bring you the answer to any ques- 
lacca with horn crook, cluded a crook-handled stick, which tion. And if you are for any reason unable person- 
$15.00. Ebony with in its way is no less attractive than ally to buy the things you want, the Vanity Fair 

ivory top, $6.00 the other two. Shoppers will gladly do your buying for you. 


























“Hubby” is reading his 
paper. You say “Look!” 
and hand him this advertise- 
ment. “Hubby” shouts “Hur- 
ray! Free at last!—Good-bye, 
old Hook and Eye!” 
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SNAP FASTENER 





enables you to fasten your own 
gown, easily and quickly, and your 
gown stays fastened until you give 
the pull that unfastens the entire 
garment. 

Koh-i-noor Snap Fasteners make 
a smooth, flat placket and can’t 
eatch in lace or hair. Won't rust, 
pull off in the wringer or injure the 
finest fabric. Rounded edges cannot 
cut the thread. Outlasts the garment. 
Made in 13 sizes, black and white. 
10c per card of 12—sold everywhere. 
Write for our Illustrated Book of 
Premiums, showing 600 Gifts, given 
free for Koh-i-noor coupons on each 
ca 

Look for Koh-i-noor on all up-to-date ready- 


Waldes & Co, Mckers, 137R Fifth Ave,, NewYork 

World's Largest Snap Fastener Manufacturers 

pongne I Dresden Paris Warsaw 
Chicago Montreal 
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Always! 






Ganesh Forehead Strap the choice of Royalty and women 


A Notable Instance 


This feature of dependability is strikingly illustrated by the results produced 
every day, each season of the year, by the GANESH EASTERN MUSCLE 
OIL. The essential elements which compose this unusual preparation are so 
near the natural oils of the skin, that the tissues naturally absorb it and are 
strengthened by it. The logical result of the use of it is that deep laid lines 


and wrinkles are eradicated and hollows are softened and filled out. 
bendable GANESH Preparation is sold by the bottle, at $5, $2,50, $1. 


GANESH Dependability Further Exem- 


plified 


By the GANESH LILY SULPHUR LOTION. This liquid powder cannot 
hurt the skin, but will cool and whiten it, relieving sunburn. To be had in 
pink, cream and white at $2.50 or $1.50 per bottle. The great and increasing 
demand for the GANESH FRECKLE CREAM is proof conclusive of the de- 
vendo] of this freckle eradicator. lt never disappoints. Jars at $1. The 
GA JUNO, which is a veritable triumph for Mrs. Adair, is designed to 
improve By neck and throat. It needs to be applied night and morning. Ladies 
who do not look their best in low collars or decolleté gowns will find “Juno” 


Cream most efficacious. It is dependable. In Jars, at $2.25 and $1.25. 


’ F YOU |! difficulty 
VISIT MRS. ADAIR S SALONS I in necueliie Sais Fair, the 
Out of town patrons are invite' to visit Mrs. Adair’s New York Salon when 


in the city or her London and Pa:is Salons when abroad. The strapping Muscle % ° . 
Treatment, Mrs. Adair’s original method, is given by skilled eranpie experts. you a special six months’ try- 


$2.50 per treatment. Less by the course. 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED LECTURE BOOK FREE applies only to new subscrip- 






LONDON, 92 New Bond Street, W. 


It is because ay. Adair’s GANESH 
Toilet Preparations are not only effi- 
cacious in their prescribed functions, but that 
their — is invariable, that they have been 


movin standing for years. They are further reliable 
foreiess "Ente: a rad in that they will not produce any effects other 
esh Chin Strap ($5, $6.50) than those for which they are intended. It is 
for reducing the “double” chin = Lena of dependability which stamps the 
Preparations as distinctive, quite, 

ron others which might appear similar. 


557 Fifth Avenue, New York a aon Fair for six months used as 
PARIS, 5rue Cambon /% 


SOCIETYS NEWEST 


This is to let the readers of 
VANITY FAIR 


know about societys newest member-« 


S Anargyros SPECIAL 
BRUSH-END Cigarettes 
Ulira-individua and rather sto 
entirel ” ps and sepa 4 
“— in st rd ia ny rere 
Fe | sage stands ~ 2 5c. 








of social 


























This de- 











coupon on page 8o will bring 
out subscription for $1. This 


tions. Subscriptions to Vanity 







gifts make very handsome re- 
membrances. 
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Copyrigit Intl News 

SELECTING THE AMERICAN CUP DEFENDER 

Vanitie leading Resolute in trial races off Sandy Hook 


Leslie's 
Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 


MORE than a million eyes see Leslie’s 


pictures every week. 


More than a million eyes get the news quickly, 
entertainingly—from vivid pictures. 


Leslie’s is an s/lustrated weekly newspaper. 





At all newsstands 
10 cents 











Do you care for Sport—such sports as tennis, 
golf, racing, yachting and polo, seen through | 
the eyes of the people most concerned? | 


Do you care for Art—the best work that is 
being done here and abroad by painters and 
sculptors of distinction? 





Do you care for the Stage—including all the 
plays, players and playwrights now in the ' 
public eye? : 





Do you care for Humor—not the broad, comic 
supplement kind, but the humor that lightly 
satirizes our too serious day? 

4 





Do you care for Clothes—the sort for women 
that are originated only in Paris, and the sort 
for men that one finds only in the best shops 
of London and New York? 
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i Shy 
JE YOU CARE for these things, Vanity SESE 
Fair will bring them to you for six JM SSS 6 
months. Simply pin a dollar bill to the pe aft see” — 
corner of this page, write your name and res w soe & 
address, and mail to Vanity Fair. I ee 


CAREY PRINTING CO., N. ¥. 













Cleanliness the Greatest Beautifier 


coursening or roughening the delicate texture. 

Palmolive complexions are fine and smooth, 
with the brilliant color that naturally follows 
its tonic treatment. A beauty which completely 


Cosmetics can never rival the clear, fair, 
natural complexions that result from the con- 
stant use of Palmolive Soap. 

Made from Palm and Olive oils, so beneficial 





to the skin, it cleanses thoroughly without 


eclipses that lent by artificial aid. 


Palmolive Soap 


If you could see how we make Palmolive, how the palm and 
olive oils are blended by a special process that retains all their 
wonderful, beneficial properties, you would truly appreciate its 
value. They give Palmolive its natural wholesome color. We 
add a hint of fragrance to increase its qualities of refreshment. 

Used constantly by two million women. 
Sold everywhere, price 15 cents a cake. 


Palmolive Shampoo Palmolive Cream 


A Palm and Olive Oil Shampoo _ softens the skin, reinforcing the nat- 
that does not dry out thehairandmake ural oil which keeps it smooth and 
it brittle and dull. Gives you strong, unwrinkled. Apply a little after 
lustrous hair, soft and tractable after washing and before foing to bed if 
washing, with the natural beautiful you value a youthful complexion. 


gloss. 
THREEFOLD SAMPLE OFFER—Liberal cake 
of Palmolive, bottle of Shampoo and tube of 
Cream, packed in neat. sample package, all 
mailed on receipt of five two- cent stamps. 


B. J. Johnson Soap Company, Inc, Milwaukee, Wis.} 


Canadian Factory: ae 


B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Limited, 155-157 George Street, Toronto, Ont. 


A Palmolive Beauty Secret _ 
Wash your face Sasa several 
Kenirily sock Ons lo pleaiea toola 
ea ni 
wae tates with a dash cold. Apply 
a little Palmolive Cream for skin pro- 
tection—if you wish, a little powder. 
Sluggish complexions — complexions — 
that are dull and sallow—revive amaz- — 
ingly with this scientific face washing. 
It preserves a good complexion, aids 
restoring one that is 



































The Pierce-Arrow Car has 
become a necessity to the man 
who owns one, because the 
perfection of its service leads 
him to depend more and 
more upon it. It is not a car 
of allowances and exceptions; 
it is a car that offers conve- 
nience almost beyond the 
power of words to express. 















































